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THE JARVIS PAPERS. 
Note by the Editor. 


These are the Papers of Reverend Abraham Jarvis, later 
second Bishop of Connecticut. For several years they were 
in the possession of his great-granddaughter, Lucy Jarvis, (Mrs. 
Smith), daughter of the Reverend Samuel Farmer Jarvis, 
sometime rector of Brooklyn, Connecticut. Up to now they 
have never been available for publication, and no one, save 
the custodian, had knowledge of their contents. About two 
years ago they were purchased by the Reverend Doctor How- 
ard Chandler Robbins, who has generously given permission 
to The Historical Magazine to use them. The Ebenezer Dib- 
lee Letters to Dr. Peters, published in our last number, were 
part of the Papers, as are the Leaming Letters which begin in 
this issue. 

Abraham Jarvis had unique opportunity to preserve 
sources of the history of this Church, not only in Connecticut, 
but in the Church at large. He was born at Norwalk, Connec- 
ticut, May 5th, 1739 (O. 8.). After pursuing studies under 
the Rev. Noah Welles, a noted Congregational minister, he 
entered Yale and graduated in 1761. Three years later he 
was ordered Deacon by Keppel, Bishop of Exeter, and Priest 
by Lyttleton, Bishop of Carlisle. On August 1st, 1764, he 
became rector of Christ Church, Middletown. 

As secretary of the Diocesan Convention he was present 
at the secret meeting of the clergy at Woodbury, when first 
Leaming and then Seabury was selected to go to England to 
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seek the episcopate. The testimonial Seabury carried with . 
him bore the signature of Jarvis, as did the important letter 
addressed to the Archbishop of York pleading the case of the 
American Church. During his stay in London Seabury again 
and again turned to Jarvis for counsel and addressed many 
letters to him which have been found in these Papers. 

It is not possible to list the Papers in detail; only the more 
important ones can be mentioned. 

They are amazingly rich in correspondence. First and 
foremost are the Seabury letters written from London and 
Scotland. The most important one has never been published. 
Then come the Diblee letters and the Leaming correspondence 
with Samuel Peters. Other letters are from Bishop William 
White, Dr. Myles Cooper (former President of King’s Col- 
lege), Samuel Parker, (afterwards Bishop of Massachusetts), 
the Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, England, Rev. Bela Hubbard 
and others, including one written by Bishop Arthur Petrie, 
one of the Scotch consecrators of Seabury. Many valuable 
Papers concern Bishop Jarvis himself. One is his oration at 
Yale in 1759, bearing his own signature; another is his 
declaration of conformity at ordination witnessed by the Bishop 
of London. Here also is the official notification of his election 
as Bishop of Connecticut, dated June 7, 1797, and his appoint- 
ment as Grand Chaplain of the Masonic Order in the State 
of Connecticut, signed by the Grand Master and dated June 
1, 1798. Included in the Papers are the minutes of the con- 
ventions of the clergy of Connecticut in the years 1766, 1784, 
1785; in connection with the latter is a copy of the Address 
presented to Bishop Seabury by his clergy and his reply thereto; 
also the record of Seabury’s first ordinations signed by Jar- 
vis. An interesting sheet contains a draft of proposed Canons 
for the diocese, dated 1790. 

Of great value are the manuscript Minutes of meetings of 
the clergy of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New Hamp- 
shire held respectively on September 8, 1784, September 7 
and 8, 1785, and July 20, 1786. The second of these conven- 
tions, at which laymen were present, took up the question of 
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the adaption of the English Prayer Book to American condi- 
tions. It is an invaluable source for a study of the evolution 
of eur Book of Common Prayer. 

Other documents set forth in detail the Prayer Book al- 
terations agreed upon by the clergy of Connecticut on August 
5, 1785. 

Enough has been here written to indicate the extraordinary 
value of these “Jarvis Papers” and their bearing upon the 
history of this Church. It is an imperative duty to have them 
carefully edited, documented and published in book form. 


LETTERS OF THE REVEREND DOCTOR JEREMIAH 
LEAMING TO THE REVEREND DOCTOR SAM- co 
UEL PETERS, LOYALIST REFUGEE IN 
LONDON, AND ONE TIME BISHOP 
ELECT OF VERMONT.* 


(From tHe Jarvis Papers) 
With Introduction and Notes by the Editor. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR JEREMIAH LEAMING. 


Jeremiah Leaming was born at Middletown,’ Connecticut, 
in 1717, being baptized on May 12th, by the Reverend Na- 
thaniel Chauncey, “pastor of the first church in Durham”. 
His father, Jeremiah, was married to Abigal Turner by a 
Justice of the Peace on July 4th, 1716. He graduated from 
Yale in 1745. During his college course he came under the 
influence of the Reverend Doctor Samuel Johnson, later Presi- 
dent of King’s College, New York, and the young student 
followed Dr. Johnson’s example by forsaking Congregation- 
alism for the Church of England. During this period he offi- 
ciated as a lay reader at Norwalk, Connecticut. 

On August 2nd, 1746, the rector and vestry of Trinity 
Church, Newport, Rhode Island, addressed a letter to the 
English Society for the Propogation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts asking that there be sent over “a proper person episco- 
pally ordained” to be a schoolmaster, and that he be also ap- 
pointed catechist and assistant to the rector. The Society 
directed them to consult the Reverend Doctor Samuel Johnson 
of Stratford, Connecticut, in order that he might choose out 
of the young gentlemen educated at New Haven a fit person 


*It will be observed that a few of these Letters are not signed 
and others are signed ‘“‘Eusebius”, a non de plume used by Leaming 
on other occasions. In each case, however, Peters notes them as re- 
ceived from Leaming. 

‘ 1Some authorities say Durham which was adjacent to Middle 
own. 
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for these offices “and agreed to appoint the one so chosen to 
assist Mr Honyman in the care of his very large and inter- 
esting congregation, not of whites alone, but of blacks also; 
no less than twelve of the latter sort having been admitted 
members of it, by the holy sacrament of Baptism, within 
the last twelve months”.? Evidently Dr. Johnson recommended 
Jeremiah Leaming, for under date of April 4th, 1748, “It 
was unanimously resolved by the Vestry of Trinity Church, 
Newport, that Mr Jeremiah Leaming be forthwith sent to Lon- 
don at the expense of the Church to take Holy Orders”.* He 
was ordered Deacon by the Bishop of Llandaff on June 5th, 
1748, and advanced to the priesthood on the 19th day of the 
same month by the Bishop of Winchester. The records of 
Trinity Church of September 29, 1748, state that “The Rev. 
Jeremiah Leaming, having produced his orders as Deacon and 
Priest, and a letter being produced from the Rev. Dr Beare- 
croft, Sec’y to the Hon’ble Society for the Propogation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, signifying that the said Society did 
approve of the said Mr Leaming for a schoolmaster and as- 
sistant to the Rev. Mr Honyman, this Vestry is fully satisfied 
with the vouchers produced, and does admit and receive the 
said Mr Leaming in his capacity aforesaid”. In 1749 and 
1750 he is down in the Reports of the S. P. G. for a grant 
of ten pounds and from 1753 to 1758 this was increased to 
twenty pounds. 

On July 2nd, 1750, the Reverend James Honyman, for 
nearly fifty years missionary in Rhode Island, died. It was 
thereupon “Voted: that the Rev. Jeremiah Leaming officiate 
as Minister of Trinity Church, above s4, and that he receive 
from the Church Wardens out of the weekly contributions £4 
per week, for officiating as minister of said Church, during 
the time he performs that duty; and when he takes an usher 
into his service at school, he shall have as much more from 


2Updike, History of the Episcopal Church in Naragansett, Rhode 
Island, Vol. III, pp. 76-77. 

8Idid, Vol. I, p. 620. 

#Mason, Annals of Trinity Church, Newport, Rhode Island, 
1698-1821. First Series, p. 89. 
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said congregation as (with the above £4 per week) will pay 
said usher’s salary, until we are supplied with a settled min- 
ister for said Church’’.® 

The Parish Register of St. Paul’s Church, Naragansett, 
has the following entry: “On y® 22% day of January, A. D. 
1758, the Reverend Mr Jeremiah Leaming of Newport 
preached at St. Paul’s Church, and after service was ended, 
y® Congregation was requested to stay to Consult about send- 
ing to y® Honourable the Society (S. P. G.) Requesting that 
they Send us a Missionary and to continue their Bounty to 
said Parish”. Five days later John Case and John Gardiner 
churchwardens, addressed the Society asking for the appoint- 
ment of Mr Leaming as missionary at Naragansett. 

Apparently this plan failed and in 1758 Mr. Leaming was 
appointed missionary of the S. P. G. at Norwalk, Connecti- 
cut, where he ministered for more than twenty years. 

Like most of his clerical associates Leaming was a strong 
Loyalist. When Norwalk was taken by the British much of 
his property was destroyed. His later letters show that three 
farms—one of 70 acres at Middletown, one of 40 acres at 
Norwalk and one of 44 acres at Farmington—were seized by 
the enemy. In addition a house he owned at Boston was razed 
to make room for fortifications. Though he escaped with his 
life, he was subjected to great personal indignity. Writing 
to the S. P. G. on September 29, 1776, the Reverend Samuel 
Seabury recites his own experiences during the Revolution and 
adds, “Mr Leaming has been taken up by the rebels, but was 
dismissed in a few hours”.* Worse was to follow. A mob 
forcibly entered his house, seized his portrait and nailed it to 
a post head downward. Charged with being a “Tory”, he 
was carried to Fairfield County jail; thrust into a damp cell 
and denied the comfort of a bed. -As a result a severe cold 
settled in his hip and he was a cripple for the rest of his life. 
Deprived of his property and means of a livelihood, Leaming 
went to New York and existed on a meagre estate belonging 


SMason, Annals of Trinity Church, Newport, Rhode Island, 1698- 
1821. First Series, pp. 94-95. 


éHawkins, Missions of the Church of England, p. 306. 
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to his wife. Writing from New York on July 29, 1779, he 
said, 


“On the 11th instant, by the unavoidable event of 
the operation of His Majesty’s troops, under the com- 
mand of General Tryon, my church and great part of 
my parish were laid in ashes, by which I have lost every- 
thing I had there—my furniture, books and all my papers, 
even all my apparel, except what was on my back. My 
loss on that fatal day was not less than twelve or thir- 
teen hundred pounds sterling. Although in great danger, 
my life has been preserved; and I hope I shall never for- 
get the kind providence of God in that trying hour’”.’ 


After his enforced residence in New York Mr. Leaming re- 
turned to Connecticut and at Easter, 1784, was appointed mis- 
sionary at Stratford where he served until 1790. He after- 
wards lived in retirement at New Haven. 

During the critical years for the Church in Connecticut, 
covered by the Revolution and the election and consecration 
of Samuel Seabury, three presbyters stand out prominently as 
leaders and close friends—Jeremiah Leaming, Bela Hubbard 
and Abraham Jarvis, later second Bishop of the State. They 
were men of character and conviction; trusted by their cleri- 
cal brethren ; the advisers and confidants of their bishop. Tire- 
less in their labors, they endured the hardness of persecution 
and by their patience and perseverance won liberty for the 
Church in Connecticut. Of the three, Leaming was the elder 
and leader. 

On the Feast of the Annunciation some of the clergy of the 
State met in secret at Woodbury to select one of their num- 
ber to proceed to England for consecration to the episcopate. 
Leaming had long recognized the necessity for episcopal super- 
vision. On September 29, 1763, he wrote the Society saying, 
“T hope there will be means found out to support the Church 
in this Government, otherwise I fear there will be no religion 
here in the next generation. In order that it might be supported 


7Updike, History of the Church in Naragansett, Vol. I, p. 304. 
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in the purity of it, there is great need of a Bishop to confirm, 
ordain, and govern. Every Body wants a head”.® 

Twenty years elapsed before this dream was made possible. 
But when the Connecticut clergy met it is on record that “all 
eyes turned to the venerable Leaming”’. He was their first 
choice. Seabury himself, writing to the S. P. G. said that 
Mr. Jarvis, secretary of the Convention, was directed “to try 
to prevail on the Rev. Mr. Leaming or me to undertake a voy- 
age to England, and endeavor to obtain Episcopal consecra- 
tion for Connecticut”.° He adds, “Mr. Leaming declined on 
account of his age and infirmities”. This latter statement, 
which has been followed by all writers on the history of this 
episode, must now of necessity be modified in the light of 
these Leaming letters now for the first time available for pub- 
lication. Writing under date of June 1, 1786, to Dr. Peters, 
Leaming says, “You ask me why I was not B? of Cont. I 
was BP Elect; by vote of the clergy here; but fearing the Chh 
might suffer under my poor Abilities, caused me to answer, 
Nolo Episcopare. Had I known that Dr S had so many per- 
sonal Enemies, I should not have given the answer I did. 
This is under the Rose; and you force me to say that, which 
I did not wish to be repeated”. On November 9, 1787, in 
another letter he again refers to the matter saying, “Every 
thing ought to be so easy, when it is so easy to be made a B® 
and so easy to conduct y' Business after they are made. Had 
I known this before, I should not have been so diffident as T 
have been”’. | 

On two other occasions the episcopate knocked at his door. 
After the consecration of Seabury the clergy of Connecticut 
were greatly disturbed by the trend of events in the American 
Church outside New England. When they met in Conven- 
tion at Wallingford on February 27, 1787, it was determined 
to elect a coadjutor to Seabury “in order to obtain the 
canonical number of bishops in New England of the Scottish 
line, and thus preserve a purely primitive and Apostolic 


sHawkins, Missions of the Church of England, p. 318. 
*Beardsley, History of the Church in Connecticut, Vol. I, p. 347. 
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Church, holding fast the form of sound words, and the faith 
once delivered to the saints”.*° Once again Leaming was chosen 
but this time ill health compelled him to decline. Mansfield 
shrank from the burden and finally Abraham Jarvis was se- 
lected. By dint of patience and mutual forbearance the dif- 
ficulties between the Church in New England and in what was 
then known as the ‘Southern States’ were smoothed over and 
the project for the consecration of another bishop in the Scot- 
tish line was dropped. In 1792 it was planned to elect Leam- 
ing Bishop of New Jersey. On June 5 he writes to Dr. Peters, 
“They (the Jerseys) have determined to nominate me for 
the Bp of that State; provided they do, and will comply with 
my requisitions, I will form them into a true primitive 
Chh—”. How the plan failed he describes in a letter of July 
6: “You ask why I am not consecrated a Bp? I answer, 
because I did not desire it. The Clergy in the Jersies, saw 
their Chhs going to Ruins, without a Bp; and upon first 
thought, supposed I was the only person who could prevent 
it: but upon more mature deliberation found out, that there 
was not a Clergyman in that State who was not well qualified 
for that Office. And yet there was not one, to whom any one 
of them, would give his vote: except for himself, which they 
all did, one excepted. You ask if I did not wish for ‘Bps 
bench in Heaven’? I answer; If I may be so happy as to 
obtain the lowest seat in Heaven; it will be more than I de- 
serve: and can only hope to obtain it, thro the Propitiation 
and Intercession of my Blessed Redeemer’. 

Dr. Leaming was the outstanding presbyter in Connecti- 
cut. His name was attached to the testimonial Seabury car- 
ried with him to England, and time and again he presided in 
the conventions of the clergy prior to the consecration of the 
bishop. In 1784 he was entrusted with the delicate task of 
obtaining an assurance from the State Assembly that no objec- 
tion would be taken to the settlement of a bishop in Connecti- 
cut, and he preached the sermon at the first ordination in the 
American Church. In 1789 he was elected a clerical deputy 


10Beardsley, History of the Church in Connecticut, Vol. I, p. 399. 
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to the General Convention and the following year he drafted 
the canons of the diocese of Connecticut. 

The letters addressed to Dr. Peters bear ample witness to 
the soundness of his churchmanship. He was profoundly con- 
vinced of the necessity of what he calls “a pure, free, valid — 
episcopate”, and to obtain it he spared no effort. In 1786, 
he published his Defence of the Episcopal Government of the 
Church, and when his position was challenged by Noah Wells, 
the Puritan preacher, he replied with A Second Defence. It 
was well said of him that “he was regular in the performance 
of ministerial duties, and always set forth the Christian Re- 
ligion in connection with the Episcopal Church; and well 
understood the defence of her authority, doctrines and wor- 
ship”, and with equal truth it was added, “He is indeed a 
tried servant of the Church, and carries about him in a degree 
the marks of a confessor”. He was absolutely fearless, but 
not always diplomatic; clear in his thinking, pungent in speech. 
When he thought truth was at stake he spared neither friend 
nor foe. He was a battle-scarred warrior; the “intrepid cham- 
pion of the Church of God”. 

On August 6th, 1790, he wrote Peters saying, “I am not 
able to do the duty of my parish, or that I shall be soon; and 
I should not chuse to preach till the people might say, I wish 
y® old man w® leave off preaching; accordingly I have given 
up my parish to James Sayre—and have removed to N Y, to 
spend the Close of Life in private, at w" place I shall be glad to 
receive your commands”. The following year he wrote again, 
“Middletown is my beloved City, above all other places in the 
world— I designed that for the place of my residence in the 
Close of life, and made provision with that view, in a Pater- 
nal Estate which fell to me there. But Gov', or rather old 
Devenport who is now gone to some other Region, thot fit to 
take it from me: so all the Estate I now have is in this City 
(New York), for that reason I have pitched my Tent in this 
City. Could I have had my own choice Middletown would 
have been the place, as I have always been treated by that 
people with more respect and friendship than those of any other 
place. And next to that, should have preferred New Haven, 
for the same reason”. 
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It was, however, in New Haven that he found final shel- 
ter. Writing in 1855 Miss Mary Lucas Hillhouse said, “Dr. 
Leaming spent his last years in my aunt’s family. He re- 
quested it as a favour that she would receive him on the score 
of old friendship”. Miss Hillhouse adds, 


“T knew Dr. Leaming in the last stages of life. He 
rises to my mind, the very ideal of age and decrepitude— 
a small, emaciated old man, very lame, his ashen and with- 
ered features surmounted sometimes by a cap, and some- 
times by a small wig—always quiet and gentle in his 
manner, and uniformly kind and inoffensive. His mind 
had evidently suffered an eclipse before I knew him... . 
He said little; spent most of his time in his own room, 
and never entertained his younger auditors with stirring 
tales of his earlier manhood.” 


Dr. Leaming died September 15th, 1804, at the age of 
eighty-seven. His will, which was probated on September 25, 
bears witness to the austerity of his life. He bequeathed $250 
to “my friend, Mrs Mary Hillhouse”, $100 to “my friend, 
Rev. Bela Hubbard”, and $100 to Nancy Stockwell, together 
with his silver spoons, his andirons, tongs and shovel, and his 
two bedsteads. His personal possessions were valued at $110.87. 
Mr. Seymour writes, 


“Indeed, by far the largest item in his inventory is 
$37.50, covering two beds, bolsters and pillows at $31.00 
and two bedsteads at $6.50, He had ‘five old rose blankets’ 
valued at $3.75, two ‘old bedquilts’ valued at $3.75, a 
‘washing tub’ at fifty cents and ‘one old carpet’ valued 
at $4.00. He had no books and no pictures, but one ‘soup 
spoon’ at $6.00, two silver tablespoons and seven silver 
teaspoons at $5.34, one watch at $15.00 and one ‘silver 
bason’ at $12.00. A reasonable amount of clothing, and 
other small items fill out the list, with a small table, a 
looking glass and two small boxes’’.’* 


11Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, Vol. V, p. 130. 
12Seymour, The Reverend Jeremiah Leaming of Connecticut. A 
Biographical Sketch in the Form of a Letter to Henry Watson Kent, 


9 Woodbury, Connecticut: at the Glebe House. MDCCCXXVIII. 
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He was buried in the Grove Street cemetery in New Haven, 
and his grave stone bears the following inscription: 


HERE REST THE REMAINS OF THE 
REV. JEREMIAH LEAMING, D. D., 
LONG A FAITHFUL MINISTER OF 
THE GOSPEL IN THE EPISCOPAL 

CHUROH; WELL INSTRUCTED, 

ESPECIALLY IN HIS HOLY OFFICE; 

UNREMITTING IN HIS LABOURS; 
CHARITABLY PATIENT AND OF 

PRIMITIVE MEEKNESS. HIS PUBLIC 

DISCOURSES FORCIBLY INCULCATED 
THE FAITH ILLUSTRATED BY HIS 

PRACTICE. RESPECTED, REVERED AND 

BELOVED IN LIFE, AND LAMENTED 

IN DEATH, HE DEPARTED HENCE, 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1804, 
AET. 87. 
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THE LEAMING LETTERS. 


The Rev? Mr Peters 
at Bartlets Buildings 


No 5 Leaming 
London Notation 
May 6 1782. 


New York May 6. 1782 
Rev? and dear Sir 
alias Peters 
I rec’ your favour Dated Oct. 3. 1781—Ap 14. 1782 
and I am set down to write you an answer. Some parts of 
your Letter I could not have answered, if I had rec® it before; 
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but am able now to give a ful and Satisfactory account of 
the whole that you request. The Rev’ Mr John Marshal,’ 
having come in here from Connecticut the day before I rec@ 
Your favour, by permission of your friend Trumbull, to take 
possession of a good Estate fallen to him by Death of a Rela- 
tion. You are intirely mistaken, about B’ Marshals being a 
Candidate for the Gov'—It was one Marshal a new Light, 
who preaches and prays, as they say; and was bold enough to 
tell the Almighty what he and all the powers above ought to 
do, at this alarming Crisis. 

B® Marshall, whose Loyalty you profess to doubt, is far 
from enough from a disloyal Spirit; so I hope you will not 
judge him with Severity. He saw your Son about one month 
Since, at Stratford, with his Grandfather & Grandmother; 
all well. He says your Son is a fine promising Child, and 
loves the Clergy; and is like to make a much better man than 
his Father. 

Your poor B" Birdsey and his wife, both died on Long 
Island and have left only one Child, which is well and lives 
with y® Grandfather. 

Good old Mr Beach* is no more: Mr Diblee* is very well 


1Rev. John Rutgers Marshall was born in New York City and 
graduated from King’s College. Ordained in London in 1771, he was 
appointed missionary at Woodbury, Conn. During the Revolution 
he suffered greatly at times, being forbidden to preach and on one 
occasion he was severely beaten. During his ministry he was a 
staunch defender of the Church and engaged in a pamphlet con- 
troversy with Noah Hobart. He died January 21, 1789. 

2Rev. John Beach was born in 1700 and graduated from Yale in 
1721. For several years he was minister of the Congregational Church 
at Newtown, Connecticut. Being “an ingenious and studious person, 
having had the advantage of better books’, he was led to join the 
Church of England about 1732 and proceeded to England for Holy 
Orders and was ordained the same year. He was then appointed 
missionary of the S. P. G. at Newtown, where he labored without 2 
break for fifty years. In 1750 he was invited to succeed the Rev. 
James Honyman as minister of Trinity Church, Newport, Rhode 
Island, but declined, fearing the people there “might complain that 
a worn-out man was imposed upon them”. Though never free from 
pain, he missed only two Sundays in forty years. In addition, he offi- 
ciated in towns “where the Common Prayer had never been heard, 
nor the Scriptures read in public’. The Rev. Bela Hubbard wrote 
from New Haven, saying, “We have to lament the loss of the great 
and the good Mr. John Beach, who for half a century hath been a 
most worthy and dutiful Missionary from the Society, at Newtown 
and Reading, where he deceased on the 19th of March, 1782, in the 
eighty-second year of his age’. (Cf. Sprague’s Annals, Vol. V, pp. 
82-85: Hawkins, Missions of the Church of England, pp. 201-215.) 

sRev. Ebenezer Diblee, rector of St. John’s Church, Stamford, Ct. 
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all the rest of the Clergy in Connecticut, I hear, Yet live. 
Mr Bardsley has lately left his third wife. The Mr Punder- 
son* you mentioned returned here Safe; and now lives at the 
East End of Long Island with his Family. 

The two Doc’ Clarks and their families are well; Mrs 
Leaming has been very ill, but has, to my great Satisfaction, 
wonderfully recovered. 

I have just sent you a paper enclosed to be given to the 
Society in favour of Mr. Jarvis.®° I have signed it, and wish 
Doc Chandler*® might sign it, and that you would do it also— 
Or if, he and You think some other mode may do better, I 
must request You will consult together, and draw it up and 
put my name with yours—If you think it may do any good 
service. 

You are not uneasy I hope, that You was drove off this 
land; Since it has procured a History which will perpetuate 
Your Name. 

There is a vast number of Dissenting ministers in Con- 
necticut politically dead, and many really so—among which 
was Doc’ Wells, so on after he rec* his Doctorate for abusing 
me. 
I forwarded your Daughters Letter, to Mr. Birdsay by 
Mr Marshal— I am sincerely your aff. Friend 

J. Leaming. 

P. S. I am not sorry that I wrote the Defence of Epis- 
copacy; altho it has been the cause of offending some who 
ought not to have been offended. The seeds of the Church in 
Con‘, that were planted, are now Springing up. You was 
drove off to make the Tryal but finding that your Treatment, 
was unpopular they desisted, accordingly you was the Scape 
Goat. 


4Dr. Cyrus Punderson (Yale), second son of Rev. Ebenezer Pun- 
derson, missionary of the S. P. G., was born at North Groton, Ct., 
April 17 1737. He entered the medical profession. He died in New 
York, January 10, 1789, and was buried at Setauket, Long Island. 
ey History of the Church in Westchester County, New York, 
p. 307. 

5Abraham Jarvis. 

éRev. Doctor Thomas B. Chandler. 
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To Rev. Mr Peters, Peter’s Notation 
London. Leaming Revd August 
12, 85 
Answ4 Feb. 10. 
Stratford, August 12, 1785. 
No I. 

My dear and beloved Friend, 

I have just recd your kind favour, by Dr. Chan’,’ and in 
May recd one dated March 5, which I have not answered, ex- 
pecting Dr Seabury here every minute: yet did not arrive, 
till about the time Dr C™ came. 

The reason you offer for finding Mr. Birdeyes ac‘ are per- 
fectly satisfactory. And Intend they shall send it with this 
Letter, perhaps, it may not be too late. 

The reasons you mention for taking away our Salaries is 
a paradox,® in all shapes I can View it: our Names were never 
put to any papers, but to those directed to the Bishops in 
South Britain, and to them, none put their names, but only 
myself: and Mr Jarvis,® as Secretary of the Convention of 
this State. 

And the other Reason, (if it can be called so) offered for 
doing of it, as unaccountable. Did they, without our wish 
or desire make us nonjurors? and then take away our Salaries 
because we were nonjurors? Heaven defend us from such 
sort of Reason! 

I do not know how it is; but great men can draw Conclu- 
sions, without any premises. 

There is something so wicked, for them to entice the Clergy 
of this State, to leave their flocks, which have been taught by 
us, to believe, that the Society had nothing more at heart, 
than to support true Religion, without the least thot of acting 
by a party spirit in the affair. 

owever, I imput all this, to the Influence of some Crafty 
Dissenter, over the Society, in order, now we have a Bishop, 
to stop the rapid growth of the Church here. perhaps, you will 
not believe it; but the Church here is now the popular Re- 
ligion of the State. Had our Salaries been continued Seven 


7Rev. Dr. Thomas Bradbury Chandler. 

8The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
cancelled the salaries hitherto paid to the clergy of Connecticut. 

®*Rev. Abraham Jarvis, afterwards second Bishop of Connecticut. 
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years longer, we should have been able to carry a sufficient 
sway to support the Church. A Bp is no objection here. And 
the Dissenters applaud the great zeal of the Church in their 
perseverance to obtain one. 

T see, in Humphreys"® history of the Society that Archb 
Tennison gave £1,000—in Trust to Society towards the main- 
tenance of the first Bp that should be settled in America. He 
has been dead about 80 years. I wish you could procure a 
Copy of that Will, and see, if Humphreys told us right. I 
once saw the Will of Lady Betty Hastings, in which she gave 
the Society, £1,500 in trust for the support of a Bp or Bps 
in America—about 40 years since that Will took place. There 
is a copy of that Will at Newport, which I will procure. 

I think there is no Judge dare Give Judgment again the 
plain Sense and letter of the Donor, and you will see how A. 
Bp Tenison has expressed it. If it is expressed as clearly 
as it is said, I think there can be no doubt of obtaining it; 
which would be a great help to us in our present situation. 

Many others have given considerable sums for the support 
of Bps in America; But if A. Bp Tenison has confined his 
Donation to the First Bp in America; It is located, and can- 
not be altered by any, that pretend to the least shadow of 
Justice. 

There are many Glebes in this State given in Trust to the 
Society; it becomes necessary now they have cast us off, that 
they should Transmit Deeds of those Glebes to the particular 
Churches who purchased them. This we shall apply for to 
the Society, and expect it to be done. 

The Sermon preached on the day Dr Seabury was recog- 
nized as our Bp; to which is added the Solemnity of the Trans- 
action, together with the Bps Charge to his Clergy; is now 
gone to the press; and you shall have a copy, when it comes 
out. God support you in all your trouble: thus prays your 
affec: 

J. Leaming. 


10An Historical Account of the Incorporated Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts Containing their Foun- 
dation, Proceedings, and the Success of their Missionaries in the 
British Colonies, to the Year 1728. By David Humphreys, D. D., 
Secretary to the Honourable Society. London. Printed by Joseph 
Downing, in Bartholomew-Close, near West-Smithfield, MDCCXXX. 
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Stratford Sep" 27. 
1785. 

No 2. 
My very dear Friend, 

Notwithstanding the hard things you have said of me Gov- 
ernor Trumble" is now dead And we’ve a Bishop at our head. 

According to my promise, I have enclosed the Sermon I 
told you in the No I, was gone to y® press. 

I beg you will procure a knowledge of Bp Tenisons Dona- 
tion to the first Bp residing in America. 

I will send you Mr Birdsesys acct soon: but much Businss 
has prevented me doing of it now. 


J. Leaming. 
The Reverend Mr Peters Notation 
Pimlico Leaming Rev4 
London. Nov 27. 1785 
rec 17 Feb. 1786 
ans 20 Feb. 


Stratford Nov 22. 1785 
My dear Sir, 

I know you think I am a mean contemptible wretch; and 
yet I know you love me, because you believe I will hold to the 
Truth. There is one thing in which you wrong me; That I 
want to exalt myself above my Brethren. For if I know my 
own heart, y‘ is not the case. 

There is a paper enclosed in this, I wish was published in 
y® Newspaper by way of Letter, that y®° Bps might see it; and 
by yt means see themselves. 

We should have done as we please here, if the Bps would 
have favoured our Righteous Cause. We are the true Sons 
of the Chh; and if they are so, why did they neglect us? 

The lay Deputies to the Southward will make wicked work 
with a Bp, if they get one. and the world will condemn the 
Bps of England, if y give y™ one. and will say it was done 
out of revenge to us. The only way they have to save their 
Characters now, is to patronize us, and do every thing for us 
in their power. I really pitty them, that they have been so 
ignorant of the true Character of the Chh in this State. the 
only one on which they could rely with Confidence. If they 


11Jonathan Trumble, Governor of Connecticut. 
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had known the Purity of our Intentions, they would have 
granted whatever we asked. If the proceedings at Philadel- 
phia’* are printed before this vesel sails by which this Letter 
is to go, I will send them. 

Your son is to go to Mr Mansfields tomorrow. tho your old 
father will be hard put to it to pay for it. 

With Comp to your Daughter 

I am always yours 


J. Leaming. 


NOTE. There is added to this letter, in the handwriting 
of Mr Peters the following: 


1. 


R® Baxters mode of altering the English Prayer Book ex- 
celled yours—viz—burn it and make a new one. You have 
spoiled the Matrimonial Service by leaving out, With my Body 
I thee will worship. 


2. 


1786. 

Answer.—The English Bps hold themselves not akin to the 
American Bps—and made them in Spite of Dr Seabury a 
nonjuring Bp—from Scotland—for which I was censured by 
Archbp Moore—Piety & Morality have no Friends in Eng- 
land—Ecclesiastical Orthodoxy is changed into Civil—non- 
jurors are cursed: for being nigher to the Catholics of Rome. 
than King Henry 8th, or Protestant Chh of England. 

The Act of Parliament in 1786 enabled George III to 
authorize the Archbp to make a College of Bps for the 13 
States of America—becaus George had no divine Power from 
Hen 8—nor Queen Eliz. The Parliament is now head of the 
Chh of England, & of the Bps of America. 

The Head of the Chh of England died with Queen Ann— 
& commenced with the Parliament on Coronation of George 
ist—1715. Primative Rules & Doctrines are obsolated in 


12The first General Convention, which met at Philadelphia from 
September 27th to October 7th, 1786. 
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1715—Civil Law is our orthodoxy—and a Higher Repent- 
ance & primative Faith & Brotherly Love— 
Happy are those who can live on Christs Laws. 


adieu. 
The Reverend Notation 
Mr Samuel Peters Leaming Rev 
Pimlico June 1. 1786. 
London recd July 29 
To be forwarded | Ans 19 Sept. 


by Mr Ellison 
Stratford June 1, 1786. 


My very dear friend, 

Yesterday I rec’ your fav" of the 10 and 20th of Feb’. 
And write immediately ; to convince you, I am determined to 
keep up a correspondence with you. You say you are sorry 
I have been deceived, and so am I. From this it appears, we 
are a couple of Sorry fellows. Yet I do not think you a mean 
contemptible wretch, or that you desire to exalt yourself above 
your Brethren; and hope you do not harbor a thot, that I 
would do it. 

You ask why I was not Bp of Cont. I was Bp Elect; by 
vote of the Clergy here; but fearing the Chh might suffer 
under my poor Abilities, caused me to answer, Nolo Eptsco- 


Had I known that Dr S** had so many personal Enemies, 
I should not have given the answer I did. This is under the 
Rose; and you force me to say that, which I wish not to be 
repeated. 

You observe; that in the Sermon preached at Middletown, 
I have omitted to use my former polished Style. And that 
the Criticks on your side of the water, will deny that the 
universal peace in the world, at our Saviours birth was to pre- 
pare the world to receive the King of Peace. 

Perhaps they deny that there has been a Saviour of Man- 
kind, and deny the Lord that hath redeemed them. As to 
polish Style I never had it. 


18Bishop Seabury. 
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How could you say, we make ourselves nonjurors? Did 
not the Royal Voice declare, that he would lose the Tower of 
London, before he would desert his friends in America? And 
yet when the peace was made, they were not thot worthy of 
any notice. 

You will say, we should have gone to Nova S,"* and then we 
should have partook of the fav’ of Govt. I always have made 
it a Rule that when a man once deceives me, never to trust 
him again. The thousands that we have been laboring for 
thirty years, if we went to N. S. or Siberia, must be left des- 
titute of Clergymen, and lose all Religion: for it was im- 
possible for them to go. You say we pretended to be friends 
to the british Gov‘; but have deserted; and joined with those 
that revolted. We were firm, till the (paper torn) should 
have viewed as friends, refused to own us; and gave away 
our Estates, to those, who had made us Suffer so much; in 
order to convince us, that they loved their Enemies and hated 
their friends. There were more firm friends to the British 
Gov‘, here, than in the same number, of Churchmen, in any 
part of the Dominions of G. B., till we saw that they designed 
to Sacrifice us to a Set of men, who are to make their for- 
tunes from the Labor of the poor Refugees. An American is 
not viewed by that sort of men, an Inch better than one of the 
bruit Creation. This is said, and it is known to be true, by 
Your old friend 

J. L g. 


Reverend Samuel Peters Notation 
Pimlico Leaming Rev 
London July 7. 1786 
To the Care of | rect Oct 9 
Mr. Rivington. Answ4 24 


Stratford July 7, 1786. 


My very dear Sir, 

I have wrote a Letter the moment I rec’ your last fav’, 
to inform you I had rec® it: but had not time to acquaint you 
that you are mistaken concerning the Clergy; that Several of 


14The S. P. G. offered to provide support for the Connecticut 
missionaries if they would remove to Nova Scotia or New Brunswick. 
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them had embraced Tylers*® principles. How came you by 
that Intelligence? I am sorry you gave such a Character of 
us to the world. Who told you that we were thus unstable in 
our principles? Was it Tyler? he is a liar from the beginning. 

There is another falsehood published in the London paper 
concerning us viz that the New England States, had formed 
a prayer Book for themselves, leaving out two of the Creeds, 
and altering the other & &— This is, with regard to the 
clergy of this Dio—, as false as him that wrote it. This was 
done by a set of men in Boston, that have taken possession 
of the once Kings Chappel,**, and have formed a prayer Book 
in which have intirely cast away everything that Can be called 
Christian, so that a Jew, a Heathen, or a Turk may be as 
well pleased as any one that would pawn themselves upon the 
world for Christians. 

We are the same in principles and practice that we were 
when you was here. And am persuaded that in the End it 
Will turn out, Let them call us Jacobites, or what they please. 


15The reference appears to be to the Rev. John Tyler, for more 
than fifty years rector of Norwich, Ct. He was born at Wallingford 
and graduated from Yale in 1765. In 1768 he was ordained in Lon- 
don and appointed S. P. G. missionary at Norwich. He was sus- 
pected of universalist principles. There are indications that he was 
at variance with the Convention of the diocese and absented him- 
self from the meetings at least for one period of about ten years. 
Under date of August 25, 1786, Bishop Seabury wrote him saying, 
“your conduct, more particularly of late, has given great offence to 
several of the Clergy of the State, and that they greatly desire an 
interview with you, that they may know in what light they are to 
consider you for the future”. Tyler was requested to attend the 
Convocation at ‘Derby “to see whether mutual explanations may not 
remove that offence which your proceedings at Wallingford and Nor- 
wich have, we conceive, justly given to them and myself”. Not being 
able to attend the Convocation, Rev. Abraham Jarvis and Rev. Bela 
Hubbard, together with the Bishop, were deputed to “try whether 
by conference they could prevail with you to put matters on such a 
footing as that they might still keep up their connection with you”. 
(Cf. W. J. Seabury, Memoir of Bishop Seabury, p. 382f.) The result 
of the conference, if held, is not recorded. It is known, however, 
that Tyler officiated at the funeral of Bishop Seabury, and that he 
himself died on January 20, 1823, in his eighty-first year. 

16On the 19th of June, 1785, the proprietors of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, the Rev. James Freeman, minister, approved radical altera- 
tions of the Book of Common Prayer. The alterations “were princi- 
pally those of Dr. Samuel Clark, the celebrated English divine, and 
for the most part were such as involved the omission of the doctrine 
of the Trinity”. Mr. Freeman had become a Unitarian. (Greenwood, 
History of King’s Chapel in Boston, p. 138-9. Boston: Carter, Hen- 
dee & Co. 1833.) 
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that there is no other State in the 13, That will retain, even 
the faith once delivered to the Saints. For I hear, that the 
English Bps, have concluded to consecrate Bps for the South- 
ern States, provided they (the Southern people) will retain 
in their prayer book the two Creeds they had cast away, and 
restore these words in the Apostles Creed, He descended into 
Hell. It is supposd there will be no difficulty in having these 
Creeds, inserted in their prayer Book, as they intend to leave 
it optional in the Clergy to use them or not. 

And it is easy to conceive what will be the conduct of those 
men who cast away the Creeds, at first, when it is left to their 
own will to use them or not. 

I have no Doubt, that the Inglish Bps, when they view 
our conduct, when we applyed to them, for a Bp, that (they) 
will allow we were honest, and delt fairly, and that there was 
no duplicity in transacting our Business with them. We were 
engaged to have a Bp; we requested them to send us one; and 
when we made the application we had no doubt of succeeding; 
supposing there could be no objection from any Quarter. But 
we were Ignorant that two presbyterian ministers governed 
Billy Whig 

In the Letter to Tyler, immediately after your name, Sam- 
uel Peters A. M.—(this sentence is inserted) It had been good 
for that Man (Sam! Peters) if he had not been born. 

Mrs. Leaming is still much out of Health and your father 
Birdsey desires me to mention his kind regards to you—I 
hear your daughter is married, but you have never said any 
thing to me about it; I hope you have not got a fit of the grim 
pouts concerning it. 

I have not seen the Gentlemans Magz for Jan, Feb or 
March, as y® are not to be had here, at present. As soon as 
I see y™, if they are sausy I shall be at y™ for I suppose I 
can vindicate what I have published. 

Let me hear from you often, a Letter from you revives 
me; tho it fetches blood in every stroke, and I cannot live 
comfortably without a Correspondence with you. for I want 
to hear what is doing in the world; pray is Dr. Inglis to be 
Bp in N. Scotia? and have or get the plum from Dr. C. (Chan- 
dler). poor man his heart will break with disappointment. 

[NOTE.] This letter is unsigned. 


17William Pitt. 
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On the page of this letter containing the address there are 
two paragraphs: 

(1) signed, S. P. (Dr Samuel Peters) reading as follows: 

“N. B. I talked with the Archbp on your Letter & Mr 
Diblee &c &c—he said what is the Episcopal Chh in America 
to us? Billy Whig said, all we want of America is their 
Trade—to gain it, we may & shall follow the Rule of Charles 
2nd (ie) buy our Enemies—& neglect our former Friends— 
now become weak’’—our old Friends may move into our Colo- 
nies, or be Governed by their & our Enemies—as to what Re- 
ligion may reign in the 13 States it concerns not great Britain 
—we want their Trade—and we will gain it. The Archbp 
said Mr. Freeman** Mr. Tyler, Dr Mayhew” & all the Puri- 
tans of America are alike indifferent to us of the Chh of Eng- 
land—they then laughed at the Word Religion & said no mat- 
ter to us are their Creeds, Many or few. 

Behold what Deception have we been led into? 

Piety & Morality hence forth is my Religion—I hate all 
other Religions 


Then follows another paragraph unsigned: 

“Dr Seabury by turning to the Scotch Jacobite Bps— 
Damned Dr Chandler, Vardill, Cooper,”° Caner* and all the 
Loyal Clergy in New England—& makes Room for your be- 


18Rev. James Freeman, minister of King’s Chapel, Boston. 

19Jonathan Mayhew, born in 1720, was the son of the Rev. Ex- 
perience Mayhew, missionary to the Indians at Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass. He graduated from Harvard and in 1747 settled as minister of 
the West Church, Boston. In 1751 Aberdeen University conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Dr. Mayhew engaged in 
a pamphlet controversy with the Reverend East Apthorp, Episcopal 
minister at Cambridge, Mass., relating to the policy of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts and the proposal 
to send Bishops to the American Colonies. Mayhew wrote “Obdserva- 
tions on the Charter and Conduct of the S. P. G. with Remarks on 
the Mistakes of Mr. Apthorp”, and later followed with “A Defence of 
His Observations”. The second pamphlet was answered anonymously 
by an English writer believed to be Secker, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Cf. Memoir of the Life and Writings of Rev. Jonathan May- 
hew, D. D., Pastor of the West Church and Society in Boston, by Alden 
Bradford, LL. D. Boston: C. C. Little & Co. 1838. 

20Rev. Dr. Myles Cooper, formerly president of King’s College, 
New York. A refugee in England. 

21Rev. Henry Caner, former minister of King’s Chapel, Boston. 
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loved Inglis,?* Moore,?* Provoost,* White,’* Madison**—these 
Dr Seabury the Archbp & Mr Pitt & ruined you all & us here 
—Ah! a fig for Apostolic & primative Systems—Seeing the 
System of Henry 8th & Queen Eliz contain better Policy— 
for all but Papists & the 


The Reverend Mr Samuel Peters 


Pimlico 
London 
to the care of 
Rivington Notation. 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. Leaming Revd 
recd Novemb 3 
Answ 6 


with four Pamphlets. 
Stratford 22 87. 
My Dear Sir, 

Your favour of Oct 24 86, I have rec? the 19th Inst for 
which you have my hearty thanks. You not only find fault 
with my Conduct, but say the English Bps Condemn me: 
and say, it was not in the power of the King, to absolve the 
Clergy of this State, from their obligation to their quondam 
Bp—Be it so. It was not the King, but the Parliament, and 
the English Bps included in it, that made America inde- 
pendent. All the Bps voted for it; and not one of them said 
a word in favour of the Loyalist; that they ought to be con- 
sidered who had Suffered so much for their attachment to 
the Constitution of Great Britain, in Ch and State. This 
was a subject that ought to engaged the Attention of Some- 
body. For though there was provision made for those that 
went to Nov. Scotia; all those, whose Circumstances were 


22Rev. Chas. Inglis, sometime loyalist rector of Trinity Church, 
New York, and later Bishop of Nova Scotia. 

23Rev. Dr. Benjamin Moore, one time rector of Trinity Church, 
New York, later Bishop of New York. Loyalist. 

24Rev. Dr. Samuel Provoost, rector Trinity Church, New York, 
and first Bishop of New York. 
“— Dr. William White, consecrated Bishop of Pennsylvania in 


26Rev. Dr. James Madison, President of William and Mary College, 
Williamsburgh, Va., and first Bishop of Virginia. 
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such, that they could not remove thither, were entirely neg- 
lected in making the peace. So glaring was this neglect, of 
the friends of Gov't, that Fox, in y® opposite Scale, insisted 
that Gov't had engaged to support them, and it would be the 
basest Conduct to neglect them. 

I suppose the Bps, may recollect, that the Parliament made 
America Independent; and that the parliament absolved the 
Clergy of England from their oath to their quondam Bps in 
the time of King W™ 3rd. If the Act of Part was valid in 
one case, it will be nice point to prove it is not so, in the 
Other. I must repeat it again, I am of y® Same principles 
as when You left me. And you may say what you please 
about me, it will not effect me, unless you can say, I have 
departed from y® faith of the early Xns. 

You, and the English Bps, have not understood, in what 
manner things have been carried on in England by Presby- 
terian Machination. I was sent by the Clergy of this State 
to inform the Assembly and obtain their approbation of our 
having a Bp; I soon found your were alarmed ; 
but was obliged to be very complesent to me; for once I was 
popular; and everything carried in the Assembly according 
to my wishes. appeared very uneasy about a 
weeks time; then brightened up, and said tho y® assembly 
would admitt we should have a Bp, yet the English Bps would 
not consecrate one for us—and then it would be discovered 
that tho the Assembly would allow that we should have a Bp, 
yet we should be disappointed, and we should see, that our in- 
terest with the Chh of England, was very small. 

However, I had no doubt in my own mind but that we 
should have some favour, and the Civil powers would suspend 
the penalties the Bps were liable to for consecrating a Bp for 
the people here, in order Still to preserve our Affection to 
them, for whom they knew, we had Sacrificed our Happiness 
and Estates. But in this, I was mistaken; for 
and Ezra,‘ wrote to Dr Price, and desires him, to engage 
Billy Whig, to oppose every movement for our having our 
Pitition granted—Upon this the half loaf was given; which 
you mentioned. You were governed at home by presbyterian 


1Ezra Stiles, born in New Haven, November 29, 1727. President 
Yale College from 1775 to his death on May 12, 1795. 
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interest: by the Machinations of Jon? and Ezra.* Jon” is 
not; Ezra is not dead. The Daughter of Cheesbrook of New- 
port, an only child, married to one Grant, he carried her to 
England, and is dead; she came to Newport this Autumn to 
dispose of her fortune and return to England. She had it in 
Charge from Dr Price to visit Ezra, and set the affairs of y° 


-nation, when she returns to England. So that you see how 


matters are. I have wrote a long Epistle. 

But I have not done yet; when price* found, that S° was 
consecrated in Scotland; he then engaged Billy Whig to send 
his mandate to the second man in the Kingdom, and ordered 
him to dismiss all the Missionaries in these States; and give 
large Saleries to the Clergy that would go to Nova Scotia— 
and by that means put End to the Chh here, which was y°® 
view of Ezra— . 

Now upon this view of the Subject, what was to become 
of 20,000 Chhmen in Connecticut, which could not move to N. 
Scotia, if all our Clergy had left their people? why! they 
must have done, as Ezra wished, joined y® meeting. And in 
that case, what have y® Society been doing for 70 Years? 
then price says, what shall I do now? I am resolved what to 
do. Let there be an act to suspend y® penalties &c for if this 
is not done, S may ordain, and y® Chh there may be still pre- 
served. make a huge cry against a Jacobite Bp, and ordain 
Bps for the Southern States, in opposition to S. and by that 
means y® Chh will be devided, and consequently come to an 
end. This will gratify Ezra, and compleat all his wishes. 

You charge me with being a Jacobite: I deny y® charge. I 
have the same good wishes for the present Family on the 
throne that I ever had. And what those were I need not say 
now. And I am as ready to communicate with y® Chh Eng 
as ever, and of course no Schismatic. 

Ing** was provoked that S was nominated for Bp so that 
he has no hand in that matter. If Ing® has a mind to ride on 
Dr Crose, let C be carried to England; we don’t want either 


2Bishop Seabury. 
3Jonathan Trumble. 


4Ezra Stiles. 
5Dr. Price. 
¢Rev. Dr. Charles Inglis, afterwards first Bishop of Nova Scotia. 
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of them here, as to Duchee’ he will not be here. And as to 
Combes * * * let him Stay in France and get his hair dressed. 


Dr Cs * * * are not an end; tho I think he is not 
far from it. Has Dr I no chance for a Mitre? that will 
put an end to him too; for tis reported here, that his 
hopes are gratified. 


And as to Jon", let him be where he will, I hope he will 
never come here again. For we have no want of him, for 
his friends wished him gone that they might have his post. 

I was not, as you insinuate, angry at your letter to Tyler. 
I liked it well, and thank you for doing the Business so well 
to the purpose. 

According to your request, I send you some publications— 
viz, The first and second Defence of Episcopacy: which I 
wish was reprinted in England; a Sermon preached at Dr 
Johnson’s funeral; and another upon the first day sabboth. 
You have the sermons the Evidence for Christianity and an- 
other preached at Middletown. I have not the polemical Tracts 
that have been published in Connecticut, nor can I procure 
them; I once had them all; but they are gone with my Library, 
when Gov’ Tryon came, and undid me. Phebee wishes you 
happy, and wants to see you. May your new Son and his dear 
partner be happy. Thus prays 

Eusebius. 

Six days after this Letter was wrote I rec* your fav" Aug 
19, 86 in which you take notice, I did not mention your Let- 
ter to Mr Tyler; tho Dr Johnson did. I had not rec® it when 
I wrote the June 1, 86. I suppose the Religion of St Paul 
at Rome and at Athens was y® same. If so why may not we 


7TRev. Jacob Duche, a loyalist refugee in England, was born in 
Philadelphia in 1737 and ordained in 1759 and became Professor of 
Oratory at Harvard and later minister of the united churches of 
Philadelphia. At the outbreak of the Revolution Duche strongly 
favored the American cause and offered prayer at the first Congress. 
A few days after the British occupation of Philadelphia he addressed 
a letter to George Washington abjuring his former views. Towards 
the end of 1777 he proceeded to England and became preacher at 
the Lambeth Asylum. In 1789 he retired and returned to Philadel- 
phia in 1790. He died January 3rd 1798. It may be noted that he 
was present at the consecration of White and Provoost in the Chapel 
of Lambeth Palace in 1787. 
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be of y® same Religion under a Republican Gov‘, as we were 
under a Monarchy? The Establishment in Religion is of hu- 
man Institution; we are y® very same as the Chh of England, 
y® thing excepted. We derive our authority from y® same 
fountain, and we hold to the same worship and Discipline. 
I can’t conceive y‘ you can be so infatuated as to suppose, 
y' a Jacobite Bp cant convey Apostolte power, without con- 
veying his political principles. Our desire to have a Bp was 
founded upon principles directly opposite to what you are 
pleased to charge us with. From hence it is plain we are not 
of the family of Corah, Dathan and Abirim; for if we be- 
longed to y™, we should have been contented with y® power 
we had, and said there was none Superiour. I wish I could 
see those things wh have been wrote against me—for they have 
not reached this Country. 


We know not, & believe not in any Apostolic power— 
Kingly Power, or Henry 8th Power Civil is all in all. 
(This last sentence appears to be in a different hand- 
writing). 


The Reverend Samuel Peters 
an Angelic Letter 


Pimlico 
London 
Notation. 
Leaming Rev* 
June 12, 1787 
recd Sept 29 
ans Oct 6. 


June 12, 1787. 


My friend the unknown, 

About three years Since, a poor old limping fellow, hear- 
ing some Whigs lamenting their case, and complaining that 
Independence had not turned out as they expected, He said, 
it was a great pity that King G— when you insisted to be 
independent, but upon no other plan than this, You shall be 
an Independent Kingdom upon the same Constitution of Great 
Britain; and take my second Son to be your King, and his 
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Heirs after him for ever; and you shall have a trade with 
my Kingdom as heretofore, and be in alliance with me, and 
be protected by my shiping. 

These sentiments have been working their way, till they 
seem to be almost ripe for Execution; and be not Startled, 
if you should find, application made to have it compleated. 

Tho the powers of all, or almost all in Europe have guar- 
anteed our Independence, they have not determined what sort 
of Government we shall fix upon; and if we determine to be 
under a Monarchial Gov't; we may be so; and consequently 
have a right to chuse whom we pledge to be our King. And 
in so doing, we all are, as , as if we, were republi- 
cans; and much more so. 

No one can suppose that the people in Connecticut are 
Jacobites; when they wish one of the family on the throne 
of G B. should reign over us. this scheme originated in Con- 
necticut. 

I did not communicate this to you, till now: Supposing 
it might not take place. But it appears now, to this old 
criple, that there is no other alternative. with which the peo- 
ple would be satisfied, but only this— And provided this 
Scheme should be effected, it might be of great advantage to 
both the powers, that transact the affairs. For here is a foun- 
dation for the largest Empire; having all Climates in it,—a 
large sea Coast, Rivers running from all parts, which may be 
made to communicate with each other by channels; accord- 
ingly a water to transport every thing with the Smallest Ex- 
pense. 

Nothing is wanting to make us a happy people, but that 
Religion be properly Supported,—a Good perminent Govern- 
ment, a free trade; and the only thing that can effect all this, 
is now at this time, to fix upon Gov‘, that may produce these 
Blessings. 

The old Criple, has nothing to expect in this world, but 
persecution from his Enemies,—to be despised by the world, 
and to be laughed at by his friends. Accordingly his only 
wish is to be fit for Heaven, and carry as many as he can 
with him, and leave his Sons under such Circumstances as to 
raise up many yet unborn, to be prepared for a blessed Im- 
mortality. If the true Doctrines of Religion are properly 
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brought to the View of the people, they must produce some 
good Effects. Our Resurrection may be clearly proved, Be- 
cause the Dignity of the flesh is such, that it ought to be 
raised. The power of God is such, that it may be raised; the 
Justice of God requires that it should be raised; and the tes- 
timony of the Scriptures clear, that it shall be raised. When 
all these Evidences appear in one Subject, what is there, that 
can prevent a man from attending to the Evidence, which is 
so clear, and in an affair in which he is so much concerned ? 
You will say perhaps, what, or who is this crocked old fellow 
who begins with politiks, and ends in Religion? What has 
Religion and politicks to do together? more perhaps than is 
generally imagined. These Sentiments are communicated to 
You for your own use, and you are not to tell from whom 
they came, because you do not know, whose they are. For it 
is certified that they are from your unknown friend; altho 
he heard that you have been a great sufferer; and has a sim- 
pathy with you, notwithstanding you did not know it. the 
paper is at an End, and the pen must stop. 
(unsigned ) 


(To be continued) 
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CHRISTIANIZING AND EDUCATING THE NEGRO 
IN COLONIAL VIRGINIA. 


Mary F. Goopwin. 


There have been few remarks concerning the infant colony 
of Virginia more widely quoted than that of Sir Edward Sey- 
more, when approached by Dr. James Blair in the interest of 
the proposed college in Virginia—‘The colonists have souls 
to save,” said Blair, “Damn their souls,” replied Seymore, 
“make tobacco!” If this was the attitude of the overlords in 
England in regard to the spiritual welfare of the colonists, it 
is little to be wondered at that the consciences of these same 
colonists was but slowly aroused to their responsibility for 
the negroes who were being brought to these shores from Africa 
in ever increasing numbers, 

The first slaves in America were sold in Jamestown in 
1619. It was soon apparent that they were more adaptable to 
heavy work in the hot summer than was the white man, and 
the nefarious trade increased rapidly. After the middle of 
the 17th century the second generation of these slaves, born 
and bred in Virginia proved to be more docile and tractable 
than their parents; and the clergymen in various parishes 
began to urge the planters to allow their negroes to be in- 
structed for baptism. At first there was opposition. It was 
urged that the negroes were not like other men in that they 
had no souls; that if they were Christianized they would hold 
themselves equal with their masters; and that the laws of Eng- 
land forbade holding a Christian as a slave. 

In spite of this opposition some ministers taught and bap- 
tised these native Virginia negroes, and for the most part the 
masters allowed it when they seemed capable of being in- 
structed. As early as 1632 a law had been passed requiring 
all masters and mistresses to send their “children, servants? 


1The word servant referred only to the indentured English or 
Indian servants who worked out their servitude in seven years. 
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and apprentices” to be catechised by the parish priest. By 
1667 it became necessary for General Assembly to pass an 
Act declaring “that the conferring of Baptisme doth not alter 
the condition of the person as to his bondage or freedom; that 
divers masters, freed from this doubt, may more carefully en- 
deavour the propagation of Christianity by permitting chil- 
dren, though slaves, or those of greater growth if capable to 
be admitted to that sacrament.’* 

The necessity was immediately laid upon the ministers to 
instruct all those who were baptised and to teach them the 
catechism. Here another question arose: If the negroes were 
taught the catechism, would it not make them dissatisfied with 
their condition, especially if they were taught to read the 
Prayer Book? Experience soon showed the answer to be in 
the negative; the more religion the slaves had the more easily 
were they handled, and so the opposition became negligible. 
Some masters did not make it easy for their slaves to attend 
the instruction provided for them, and many negroes lived too 
far from the churches to attend, but honest efforts were made 
in many places to “convert” these “infidels.” 

Acting on his instructions from England, Francis Nichol- 
son when. he became Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia in 1698, 
inquired of the Council the status of the slave, and the reply 
was that generally the negroes born in Virginia were baptised 
and brought up as Christians. Those imported were not taught 
because the “rudeness of manners, variety and strangeness of 
their language and shallowness and weakness of mind render 
it impossible to make progress in their conversion.’’* 

Early in the 18th century we find in the letters from the 
ministers in Virginia to the Bishop of London an increasing 
sense of responsibility toward this unfortunate people. As 
soon as the overlordship of the Bishop of London had been 
definitely established by George I, Bishop Gibson, the incum- 
bent, became deeply interested in the condition of the negroes 


2Hening’s Statutes, Vol. I, p. 181. 

8Ibid., Vol. II, p. 260. 

‘Institutional History of Virginia in the I?th Century, P. A. 
Bruce. Vol. I, p. 9. 
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in America. We are told he never showed any hesitation when 
by “his entreaties or precepts he could hope to urge forward 
the work of Christian love in behalf of the Negro Slave.’® 
In 1724 he sent out what to-day would be called a question- 
naire to all ministers in the colonies relative to the condition 
of their cures. Those returned from Virginia have been printed 
in Bishop Perry’s “Historical Collections of Virginia” ;* and 
from them may be gathered a fair estimate of the feeling on 
this subject at that time. The question which concerned the 
negro’s status was this: “Are there any Infidels, bond or free, 
within your Parish; and what means are used for their cun- 
version?’ In all reports a distinction was made between the 
Indian and the Negro “infidel”. Only those answers relative 
to the Negro will be noticed here, and from them we see that 
Negro children were taught with varying degrees of earnest- 
ness and success. One minister lectured to them “if they can 
speak and understand English”, others instructed and bap- 
tised them when they or their masters desired it, as many mas- 
ters did; some ministers complained that the distance from 
the church made their attendance almost impossible, and one 
gentleman explained that the slaves were always encouraged 
to come to church and hear the service and sermon! Still 
another lectured to them in their masters’ homes and reported 
the baptism of over two hundred in the course of his ministry 
of fifteen years in one parish. 

In 1727 Bishop Gibson sent out two pastoral letters, one 
to masters and mistresses of families, exhorting them to “en- 
courage and promote” instruction of their negroes in the Chris- 
tian faith, and the other to missionaries in the plantations to 
do their duty in this matter. That this admonition was heeded 
in some parishes at least, we have proof in the letter of the 
Rev. John Thompson of Orange, Va. dated Aug. 1743, to his 
friend the Rev. Mr. Smith, rector of All Hallows, London 
Wall. “I have a considerable number of Communicants and 


on SHistory of the Colonial Church, J. S. M. Anderson. Vol. III, p. 
Historical Collections of the Am. Colonial Church, Virginia. By 
Bp. Wm. S. Perry. Pp. 261-334. 
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to my great comfort perceive their number yearly increasing. 
I baptised this last year 298 white children, 13 Negroes and 
one mulatto, and hope in a short time to have several Negroes 
so far instructed as to be fit to come to the Lord’s Table—’”* 
The long lists of slaves both among the christenings and burials 
in the various old parish registers still in existence, testify to 
the observance of the law requiring ministers to register the 
slaves by name and to hold public burials of their dead. 

Dr. James Blair, the Commissary of the Bishop of Lon- 
don in Virginia, has left little documentary evidence of his 
many activities, but his conscience was alive to his responsi- 
bilities in the matter of the Negroes. In 1699 he wrote to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury from Williamsburg that he had 
submitted a “proposition” to the committee on revisal of the 
laws of the colony “for the encouragement of the Christian 
Education of our Negro and Indian Children;’’* and in the 
volume containing this letter is an undated, unsigned “Propo- 
sition” on this subject which may have been the one referred 
to.° In his answer to the questionnaire mentioned before, Blair 
said “I encourage the baptism and catechising of such of them 
as understand English, and exhort their masters to bring them 
to Church and baptise the Infants when the Master or mis- 
tress become surities.” In 1738 the Rev. Charles Bridges, an 
aged minister wrote the Bishop that he was not able to do 
much for the excellent design in instructing the Negroes with- 
out subscriptions from England, but he had been to consult 
Blair about the matter. “The Commissary and I”, he writes, 
“grow in years, and the world hangs heavy upon us.” This 
was five years before the Commissary died at the age of eighty- 
seven. When one reads the history of his stormy dealings 
with governors and lesser officials who stood in his way, one 
admits that he might well be weary at eighty-two. 

Dr. William Dawson succeeded Blair as Commissary in 
1743; and from the first he seems to have felt the burden of 

™Dr. Bray's Associates, American Correspondence”, Box I, photo- 
stats in the Library of Congress; originals in London. 


8Perry’s “Historical Collections”, p. 112. 
*Ibid., p. 344. 
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the enslaved race. In that year he wrote Henry Newman, 
secretary of the S. P. C. K., asking for various tracts on 
“charity schools, work-houses and hospitals which will be use- 
ful in the establishment of Negro schools in our metropolis ;” 
and later he wrote Dr. Bearcroft that his Lenten lectures in 
the College of William and Mary were attended by “near 
forty white servants, Indians and Negroes, and as many of 
these as can conveniently be present, daily resort into the 
House of God.”*® “At the next meeting of the General As- 
sembly,” he writes later, “I design, D. V. to recommend and 
enforce from the pulpit the instruction of Negroes in the Chris- 
tian faith and the day following to put in the hands of the 
several Members the Lord Bishop’s letter on that subject.” In 
1750 Dawson writes to a friend concerning Negro schools: 
“Many tell me that such schools are wanted here. I cannot 
deny it, and therefore am now endeavoring to get such erected 
in all our parishes. There are three such schools in my par- 
ish, these I sometimes visit—’”** That he wrought as well as 
taught, like the good priest of old is proven by a bill found 
among his papers for “the schooling your Negro girl Jinny 
for one year”. 

Efforts to help the Negro were not limited to the Estab- 
lished Church. The Rev. Samuel Davies, the great apostle of 
Presbyterianism in Virginia and later president of Princeton 
College, was in 1750 living in Hanover county, harassing the 
soul of the Rev. Patrick Henry Sr. (the uncle of the patriot 
of the same name, and incumbent of the parish of St. Paul 
in that county). Dr. Davies’s time and thought were not 
wholly given to dissent; for in this year he wrote to his friend 
Dr. Doddridge of London, “I have also comfortable hope that 
Ethiopia will soon stretch out her hands unto God, a con- 
siderable number of Negroes have not only been proselyted 
to Christianity, and baptised, but seem to be the genuine seed 
of Abraham—lI have baptised about forty of them in a year 


10Dawson Papers, Library of Congress. 
11] did. 
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and a half, seven or eight of whom are admitted into full Com- 
munion and partake of the Lord’s Supper—’™” 

Up to this time the teaching given the Negroes was con- 
fined almost entirely to that incident to their religious instruc- 
tion, but an inclination was being felt to extend to them the 
benefits of a rudimentary secular education also. In 1721, a 
gift had been devised to the Reverend Dr. Thomas Bray, a 
great and courageous missionary, for the benefit of the Ne- 
groes in America.** Dr. Bray had long applied similar do- 
nations to the purchase of parochial libraries for the colonies. 
Before his death he formed a society in London known as 
“Dr. Brays Associates’, to administer this and similiar sums; 
and this society functioned in the Church of England for 
more than a century. Many libraries had been sent to the 
various parishes in Virginia before it became known in Lon- 
don that they were of no use to the Negroes for whom they 
were primarily meant—though they were very acceptable to 
others—because the slaves had never been taught to read. A 
new venture was therefore launched, the establishment of 
parochial schools in the plantations to teach the Negro chil- 
dren the rudiments of reading and writing. When this plan 
was first proposed the Rev. John Waring, the faithful secre- 
tary of the Associates called into consultation his friend Ben- 
jamin Franklin who was then in London to ask his advice in 
the matter. Dr. Franklin became deeply interested in the ex- 
periment, and was one of the trustees of the first of these 
schools in America—that established in Philadelphia in 1759. 
The school was immediately a success, and after receiving the 
reports to this effect at the end of the first year the Associates 
again consulted Dr. Franklin who advised opening similiar 
schools in New York city, Williamsburg, Virginia, and New- 
port, R. I. In a few months those three schools were in opera- 
tion, and their success resulted in the establishment of others 


12Perry’s Hist. Collections, p. 369. 

18This is an incident of one of those inexplicable balances—if 
one may use that word—so often found in history;—the first negroes 
were brought to America by Dutch traders, and this first gift for 
their education was from a Dutch merchant a century later. 
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of like character from Nova Scotia to Jamaica. We are here 
concerned only with the schools in Virginia, but the others 
are no less interesting. 

The reports from the trustees of the several schools are to 
be found in the Minute Books of the Society and in their 
correspondence with the ministers in the colonies, all of which 
has lately been photostated by the MSS. Division of the Library 
of Congress and thus made available to students in this coun- 
try." 

The monthly meetings of the Associates were held in Lon- 
don at the “Angel and Bible” book shop in Ave Mary Lane, 
and the minutes of these meetings are full of interest. Let- 
ters were read from the various ministers in the field who 
were advising with them or experimenting in their own par- 
ishes, and the action of the Associates on the contents of these 
letters is faithfully recorded. Benjamin Franklin had recom- 
mended his friend and deputy post-master general, Col. Wm. 
Hunter with Commissary Dawson, both of Williamsburg, as 
trustees of the school in that city. Letters were duly dis- 
patched informing them of the appointment, to which Hunter 
replied in Feb. 1761: “I received some time ago a letter 
from Mr. Franklin informing me that I had been nominated 
as one of the managers of a school to be erected here for the 
education of Negroes in the Christian faith etc. Mr. Daw- 
son, the Commissary and Minister of this parish received at 
the same time your letter on the same subject. We consulted 
together and agreed with Mrs. Anne Wager for the opening 
a school at Michaelmas last, which was accordingly done—The 
design has been generally well received. The school was 
opened with twenty-four scholars; their Progress and Improve- 
ment in so short a time has greatly exceeded my expecta- 
tions—”’* Within six months both of these managers had 
died, but the school was carried on for fifteen years under 
the devoted care of Robert Carter Nicholas, Treasurer of the 


14The remainder of the material used for this article was gleaned 
largely from “Dr. Bray’s Associates Minute Book’, two vols., and 
“Dr. Bray's Associates”, American Correspondence, 1742-1768. 

15Dr. Bray's Associates: Minute Book I, 150-151. 
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Colony, and the successive incumbents of Bruton Parish, and 
was only closed when the faithful mistress, Mrs. Wager died 
in 1774. 

The Associates recorded a letter from Franklin written 
in 1763 in which he reported having visited Williamsburg 
and giving a good account of the school there. Nicholas sent 
semi-annual reports of the progress of the pupils. He said 
the patronage was always beyond the limit set for twenty 
pupils. The expenses also exceeded the appropriation from 
London, but the deficit was paid from funds raised in Wil- 
liamsburg. The number of scholars averaged twenty four, 
the ages of the pupils being from four and a half to ten years, 
and their progress was a source of gratification to Nicholas. 

After the Williamsburg enterprise was safely and success- 
fully launched, no time was lost in attempting similiar schools 
in the Colony where local conditions justified the experiment. 
One young minister whose efforts are shown in his reports 
was the Rev. Jonathan Boucher who came to Virginia in 1752. 
Two letters from Mr. Boucher which were incorporated in 
the Minutes of the Associates are so enlightening that parts 
of them are given here at length. The first was written from 
Hanover Parish, King George County, April 28, 1764, 
“wherein he says,” to quote the Minutes, “that to remedy 
the want of a Negro school as much as he could he employed 
a very sensible well disposed Negro belonging to a gentleman 
who lives about a mile from him to endeavor at instructing 
his poor fellow slaves in reading and some of the first prin- 
ciples of Religion; he has, Mr. Boucher believes, about twenty 
or thirty who constantly attend him, the teacher attending 
Mr. Boucher two or three times a week for lessons, and he 
teaches the other slaves Saturdays and Sundays—’** Mr. 
Boucher soon after writing this letter moved to St. Mary’s 
Parish, Caroline County, where he ministered as best he could 
to the Negroes around him. In March 1767 the Minutes of 
the Associates noted a letter received from him in which he 
reported “he baptised in one day 350 adults and delivered a 


16Dr. Bray’s Associates: Minute Book I, 212-213, 
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lecture of an hour after reading prayers to about 3,000. It 
was the hardest Days Service, saith he, I ever had in my life, 
yet I know not that I ever before felt such Exultation of Heart 
as I then did, for I could not but think my Employment then 
truly primitive and Apostolic: It was on Whitsun Monday 
which is a general holiday for Slaves through out the Colony, 
and as I had given notice that I would on that day preach to 
them in particular, they eagerly flocked to me from all Quar- 
ters in greater numbers than my churchyard could contain— 
many Negroes attend church and behave decently, five or six 
have prayer books and make the responses Regularly. Last 
Christmas there were fifteen at Communion.”** The earnest- 
ness of this young man has been emphasized because it was 
he who was afterwards chosen by George Washington to be 
the tutor of young Jack Custis. 

There were others who were as zealous in their work among 
the Negroes, many of whose letters are quoted in the Min- 
utes of the Associates, who cannot now be considered. A school 
was operated for five years in Fredericksburg with Col. Field- 
ing Lewis as one of the managers.** The experiment was tried 
in other towns with varying degrees of success. The governors 
and leading gentlemen of the Colony became members and 
patrons of the Society and nowhere does there seem to have 
been any great opposition to these schools. The efforts of the 
Associates were continued until, as we read in the Minutes 
of April 1777, “the pious designs of the Associates in sup- 
porting Negro schools on the continent of America being at 
present interrupted by the unhappy Disputes between Great 
Britain and her Colonies it is agreed—that schools for poor 
children in England be established—”’ And thus ended for 
a time the laudable efforts of Dr. Bray’s Associates to better 
the condition of an enslaved race in a foreign land, brought 
thither under the patronage of the British Government. After 
the war was ended, the work of the Associates was revived in 
the British possessions in the West Indies and Canada. 


17Dr. Bray’s Associates: Minute Book I, 263. 
18]Ddid., 258. 
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It is only natural that work of this kind, conceived and 
managed from such a distance as London, should in many 
instances be entirely unfitted for the people whom it was in- 
tended to benefit. The English had no real understanding of 
the Negro: to them he was a man like unto themselves but 
without opportunity, and, therefore, they reasoned, with the 
teaching and training generally accorded a white man, he 
would become an intelligent Christian. This mistake has been 
made again and again in the history of the missions of the 
Christian Church, where new races and peoples were encoun- 
tered for the first time. A glance at the titles of some of the 
books sent to Williamsburg for the Negro school there will 
show how far the zeal of the Associates outstripped their ex- 
perience. ‘‘Allen’s Discourses”, “Bray’s Lectures”, “Kettle- 
well’s Practical Behaviour”, “Indians Instructed’’, “Bacon’s 
Two Sermons Addressed to the Negroes”, “Friendly Admo- 
nition to Drinkers of Spirituous Liquors”, and more of the 
same kind. 

These efforts made in the early days of our country’s his- 
tory to Christianize and educate the Negro may seem vague 
and futile, but it was the best method the Church of England 
could devise without experience on which to base her opera- 
tions. And who shall say it was without results? We may 
well be mindful of the pioneer efforts of the Church to minis- 
ter to these, the less fortunate of her children in a foreign 
land, as well as of the succeeding century of experiment, both 
of which were necessary before an efficient and logical system 
of education for the Negro could be formulated. 
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BENJAMIN CLARKE CUTLER. ~ 
1798-1863. 


A Study of Evangelical Theology. 
By Samvuret M. Dorrance. 


Benjamin Clarke Cutler was a New England boy, born 
in Jamaica Plains, Massachusetts, in 1798. He was of thor- 
oughgoing American stock—Boston antecedents on his father’s 
side, South Carolina on his mother’s, who was a niece of the 
Revolutionary general, Francis Marion. His people were 
gentlefolk, of ample means. And he himself was a graduate 
of Brown University, which he selected because of “the re- 
ligious advantages offered by this institution”, and because 
he could hear Dr. Crocker at St. John’s Church. After a 
ministry of seven years at Christ Church, Quincy, and an 
interval of two years, during which he had no settled charge 
because of ill health, he became, in 1831, the first missionary 
of the New York Protestant Episcopal City Missionary So- 
ciety. And not only did he initiate that work with industry, 
wisdom and human understanding, but he showed his mettle 
in the face of danger. For in 1832 New York suffered its 
first epidemic of cholera. Over nine hundred died. Thous- 
ands fled from the city. But though Cutler’s mother wrote to 
him from Newport imploring him to “flee while it is yet day. 
. . . I entreat you; linger not within its walls, as Lot would 
have done, but for the friendly angels that drew him perforce 
from it!”, he stuck to his post. He said later that he had seen 
grass growing in almost all the streets of the city, and Broad- 
way so deserted that when he rode by people were drawn to 
the windows by the strange sight. He was a brave man. He 
ministered constantly to the sick and dying. And he escaped 
unharmed. 

Tha following year Cutler resigned this work to enter 
upon his long rectorship of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn. He 
was instituted rector on the 21st of April, 1833. And on the 
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5th of May he began a ministry which lasted until his death 
on the 10th of February, 1863. He was essentially a parish 
minister. He was a deputy to the General Convention more 
than once. In 1835 he became a life member of the Board 
of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, and a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Committee. But he was never elected to 
the episcopate, like his two immediate predecessors, Henry U. 
Onderdonk and Chas. P. McIlvaine. Nor was he the orator 
that McIlvaine was. He found it hard to be measured by 
the standards of his predecessors. Six months after coming 
to Brooklyn he writes: “This is a difficult people. They 
have been instructed by two men before me of great talents, 
who are now bishops; proud of this, they want everything, 
both in and out of the pulpit.” And he was deeply hurt be- 
cause some of the people “requested him to abstain from ex- 
tempore efforts in the delivery of his lectures”. He won out 
because he was an absolutely devoted man, and because, in 
spite of a severe and gloomy theology, he was full of cheer- 
fulness and the milk of human kindness. 

He seems to have been a man whose naturally genial, cheer- 
ful nature was sternly held in check by a sense of duty. He 
was intensely self-conscious, and strove conscientiously not to 
be too happy. In a detailed record of his “religious life” 
written the year after he came to St. Ann’s, he says: “TI feel 
more confidence in the result of prayer than I ever did, and 
more freely and more confidently commit all my ways to God. 
But enjoyment of the light of God’s countenance, and the 
trembling anxiety not to sin, are wanting in me, I fear.” And 
in the same record appears this section, entitled “My Con- 
versation”. It shows his dread of lapsing for one moment into 
the mere man. If he had lived today, he would have worn a 
clerical collar with his bathing suit, and discoursed of theology 
in the waves of Coney Island. 

“My Conversation.—When I first became a communicant, 
my conversation was almost exclusively spiritual—how sweet 
is memory still’! When I went to college, my conversation 
began to be more literary, as I had a relish for the beauties 
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of the classics. Still it was in a measure spiritual. In my 
first parish I had some sweet seasons of spiritual conversation. 
During my travels (two years) in different parts of the coun- 
try, my conversation, as far as I can remember, was in a de- 
gree spiritual. In the New York City Mission (eighteen 
months) more spiritual than ever. In St. Ann’s, conversa- 
tion has been of a cheerful character. The duties of a large 
parish have burdened my mind, and an over-pressure has pro- 
duced over-freedom—a natural consequence. I have to de- 
plore the fact, that my conversation at home has not partaken 
more largely of religion. It is utterly a fault. God forgive 
me, for Christ’s sake! What would my companions say of 
my conversation? They might say, He strives to be agreeable, 
and aims to please; but ought he not to strive to make con- 
versation with his family, and in every circle, profitable? 
Strive he ought, for the natural heart and mind are averse to 
spiritual things. How would I converse if left for weeks 
without any restraint? I fear, 1st, ys 2d, theologi- 
cally; 3d, spiritually.”* 

He was, I said, a devoted man. Listen to the aod 
document which he compiled at the age of twenty, while a 
freshman at Brown, and which he sealed with his own seal! 


“An Instrument of Solemn Surrender of Myself, Soul and 
Body, to God. 


In the presence of God Almighty, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, three persons, but one God; and in presence of the 
blessed inhabitants of heaven—those holy angels who surround 
the Throne and witnessed my redemption—I, Benjamin Clarke 
Cutler, of Boston, now at Providence, December 13, 1818, in 
the twenty-first year of my age, in firm health and sound 
mind,—feeling that I received all I possess from God, having 
publicly professed the faith, and knowing I am surrounded 
by so many temptations, and that I ought to fight resolutely 
against them—do hereby solemnly (with death, judgment and 
eternity in view) give, covenant, and make over myself, soul 
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and body, all my faculties, all my influence in this world, 
all the worldly goods with which I may be endowed, into the 
hands of my Creator, Preserver and constant Benefactor, to 
be his for ever, and at his disposal. This solemn covenant is 
made in consequence of certain promises which God Almighty 
has made to me, as a sinner; that ‘his grace shall be sufficient 
for me’, and many other precious promises! 

Under a conviction of my awful transgressions and back- 
slidings; feeling that I am covered with sin, which makes me 
odious to God, and that I should have been undone without a 
Saviour; not daring to hope for pardon or acceptance but 
through his blood, and knowing what a detestable fountain of 
horrible pollution is within me, from which streams are con- 
stantly flowing and defiling my very prayers; naked and un- 
disguised before a heart-searching God, who knows me better 
than I know myself, I now set my seal and place my name to 
this, taking God’s blessed Word for his instrument; never in- 
tending to revoke or change this decision, but meaning it to 
be a solemn and everlasting bond and obligation. Witness, 
ye holy angels! I am God’s servant; witness, thou, Prince of 
Hell! I am thy enemy, thy implacable enemy, from this time 
forth for evermore.” 

Benjamin Clarke Cutler” 

The man who wrote that—and meant it!—was not going 
to let his people become complacent, no matter how contrary 
to his inclination it might be to wound them. In 1845 he 
preached for two successive Sunday mornings on the sudden 
death of Rev. Albert Duy, his young Assistant. He says in 
the first sermon that “he had reserved this morning for the 
purpose of preaching a funeral sermon for three heads of 
families, who, within a few weeks, have been taken from this 
parish by death.—But to neither of the families to which I 
allude has death come unexpectedly.— The mourning was miti- 
gated, it was softened, it was attempered by consolation.” So 
the three heads of families had to go without their sermon, 
and the Rev. Albert Duy got two. In the second Cutler spoke 
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these words, which assuredly sprang from his own struggles not 
to be too lenient: 

“No man out of the pulpit can know the temptation which 
besets a man who is in it. That temptation is, to preach 
smooth things,—to say ‘peace, peace, when there is no peace.’— 
And here I solemnly warn you, my beloved friends, never, 
by word or deed, to tempt a minister to unfaithfulness upon 
this point,—especially a young minister. Never, as you value 
your own souls, and his soul, ask or desire that he should be 
less faithful than he is. For God knows how many tempta- 
tions from within and without beset him, to soften the severity 
of the Divine requirements.” 

Modern hearers would not have accused him of unduly 
softening the requirements. When Mrs. Ann Sands died, 
after whom the church was named, Cutler again preached two 
memorial sermons. He speaks of her benevolences, and goes 
on: “How far does her life throw back into the shade, men 
of prosperous enterprises and gilded state, who have thous- 
ands at their beck, but who, when asked for common contribu- 
tions to what they themselves acknowledge all-important, turn 
away with this hollow excuse, ‘I cannot afford it’. What but 
silence must follow the remains of such to the tomb—-silence 
unbroken, save by the distant thunder of that threatening, 
‘these shall go away into everlasting punishment; but the 
righteous into life eternal’!”’. In the same sermon he pays 
his respects to those “who are striving to put off the harness, 
and are pleading weariness with the conflict, and have done 
nothing for years”. ‘She might have been seen at the age of 
eighty-eight years, mounting up a narrow staircase, to visit 
an obscure resident of a garret.” 

The same sermon suggests that Dr. Cutler was not bur- 
dened with too keen a sense of humor. Ann Sands established 
what another former rector, Bishop Henshaw of Rhode Island, 
called “an association of serious females”. For twenty years 
it met at her residence on Monday evenings, for the purpose 
of reading the word of God, and prayer. Cutler says of this: 
“In the first place, it furnished an opportunity for the exer- 
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cise and cultivation of a spirit of devotion, which rose to a 
remarkable height in her case—to such a height, that most 
of the prayers which were made in her presence were too 
short, and fell far below the fervor of her own heart. Her 
prayers, we are told, were rich, fervent, filial, importunate, 
and effectual, to a degree unprecedented.” And then he adds, 
and it could not have been with a smile, for this was a funeral 
sermon, “it seemed to some she would never stop”! He says, 
“to the prayers which were thus piously presented before the 
throne of grace, may, in part, be attributed the uninterrupted 
success which has followed the ministry of this church from 
its establishment to the present hour”. And he cites the evi- 
dence of this success. “Three of the Rectors who preceded 
the present have been elevated to the Episcopate; and over- 
tures we understand were made to a fourth, now gone to his 
rest, to undertake the charge of a north-western diocese, which 
failed.” 

It is hard for us of today to realize how large death and 
judgment bulked in the religious thought of that time. Or 
how the Atonement, thought of as the price which Christ paid 
to turn away the just wrath of God from his sinful children, 
stood as the very foundation stone of faith. In one of his 
sermons Cutler pictured the Saviour exhibiting his wounds to 
God to convince him that the whole debt of humanity had 
been paid. Salvation meant escaping the horrible punishments 
of hell. All men deserved these punishments. But there was 
one way, and only one way, in which they could escape them. 
That one way was definite and certain. If men did not take 
it, it was their own fault. 

A few quotations from Cutler’s sermons will illustrate the 
scheme of salvation in which he believed. And first, as to 
human sinfulness. 

“Could we see our sins as they seem in the light of heaven, 
they would appear not only numberless but most criminal 
and aggravated. Sin would appear in every relation and ac- 
tion of life, and as defiling to us as it is insulting to God. 
Indeed, so universal on this globe has been the breaking of 
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God’s law, that our general appellation is that of a sinner. 
This is the name by which we are known in heaven, and. when 
one sinner repenteth, there is joy among the angels above.’”* 

How necessary it was to realize the depth of human sin- 
fulness, both inherited and personal, appears in a sermon “To 
the Young”, commemorating “the short but exemplary life of 
a pious youth, John G. Fuller, who died on the 10th of August, 
1853, aged 17 years”. “Think then, first, how you have in- 
curred the displeasure of God—lost his favour and the light 
of His countenance. Think how many sins you have com- 
mitted against a holy God. The Scriptures declare that you 
were born in sim, the ‘children of wrath’—that is, you de- 
scended from sinful parents, (as they did also). Thus, you 
began life itself with a corrupted nature; you began early to 
sin and disobey God; and you have lived in sin, committing 
many actual transgressions. Now, ‘the wages of sin is death’ 
—that is, all who commit sin are condemned to die by the law 
of God; and they remain thus condemned, and the sentence 
of death, temporal] and eternal, is passed on them, until they 
discover their miserable state, confess their sins, and seek the 
Lord with an humble and contrite heart.’’* 

Only through Christ could mercy reach man. “One point 
appears to be very evident, that without Christ we should never 
have been redeemed. When our first parents transgressed the 
law of God and fell under his displeasure, a sentence of death 
temporal and eternal was prepared and ready to be executed ; 
and Adam and his whole posterity would have been swept into 
just and eternal destruction. There would have been no 
knowledge of the mercy and of the other bright and benevo- 
lent attributes of God. The dark desolation of Cain might 
have, in a degree at least, pervaded the whole race. Without 
Christ, this not only might, but we are assured would have 
been our temporal and eterna] doom.”* 

The divine law never deviates, and without Christ inevi- 
tably works wrath. “The law worketh wrath, the scripture 
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saith. The law knows no mercy, no mitigation, no reserva- 
tion, no respect of persons or things; no imperfect works will 
pacify it, no good intentions will disarm it; it stands up un- 
moved, unrelaxed, unflinching, unforgiving and unending in 
its opposition to sin; opening the windows of heaven at one 
time and pouring out a flood of water, and lifting up the doors 
of subterranean fires at another to destroy the transgressors.”° 

But when the terms by which the just punishment of the 
divine law may be escaped “‘are complied with, to the letter, 
then no room for doubt remains, the matter is settled, the con- 
troversy is ended, and the law is on our side. Now, what are 
these terms? We answer; they are repentance of sin and faith 
in Jesus Christ! Our Lord Jesus Christ undertook to meet 
this great adversary (the law of God) and to pay all his de- 
mands for those who should repent and believe; and before 
he left this world, he exclaimed, ‘It is finished’.’’ 

Belief in Christ, acceptance of Christ as Saviour, were the 
crucial tests which determined salvation or damnation for ever. 
Cutler asks how wicked men can escape if they neglect to use 
the means of salvation provided expressly to save them? ‘The 
law of God has been satisfied. Jesus Christ died to satisfy 
the law of God. It is not now their sins, although they have 
most ‘justly provoked God’s wrath and indignation against 
them’, it is their unbelief and rejection of Christ, which will 
seal their doom for ever. If they would only believe, they 
might be saved. And how insupportable their self-reproaches 
through eternity! that they might have escaped all their suf- 
ferings, by only believing in Christ; that there were days and 
weeks and years in which they might have believed; but it is 
too late for ever.’”* 

How absolutely the individual’s eternal fate depended upon 
his professing his belief in Christ before he died, even if it 
were only the last minute before, comes out in this passage 
from the same sermon “To the Young” from which I have 
already quoted. “A man is walking on the edge of a preci- 
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pice, he steps only one foot too far and in the twinkling of 
an eye he is gone. A house is on fire; a man steps back only 
one minute to save a trifle, the floor gives way, and he is en- 
gulfed in flames. The trifle of one moment was a matter of 
life and death to him: so it may be with some of you. A 
trifling delay, a trifling excuse, may contain the seeds of eter- 
nal destruction. If death should overtake you one minute 
before you are ready, one minute would shut the door of hope, 
and all the angels of heaven could not open it.’”® 

This grim theology is not more strange to us than the 
habitually pious phraseology of the man who preached it. What 
young minister now would write, as Cutler did of a young 
man at Quincy, “he has experienced religion in the most de- 
lightful and unquestionable manner”! Or would compose an 
epistle to his wife like the following, which was written while 
Cutler was away from home on a brief vacation! 


“Saratoga, August 9, 1841. 

_ My Dear . . + We have in this house a 
quiet, genteel, literary kind of company—some little sprinkling 
of ‘fashion’, who come here for retirement. I wrote you Mr. 
and Mrs. W., from Boston were here, and are much with 
Mrs. McA. Then one of the Murdocks, and Miss K. of Geor- 
gia. Then, Dr. W., Dr. S. and wife, Gen. C. and lady, from 
Providence; and Mrs. Judge O., from New York; and Mr. 
and Mrs. L., from Brooklyn. So that, at present, the great 
aim is to find time for reading and retirement. It is really 
distressing to me to see men so destitute of mental resources. 
They are wandering about from room to room as ‘through 
dry places, seeking rest and finding none’. Oh that we all 
heard with more delight those words, ‘Come unto me, all ye 
that are weary and heavy laden, and I will refresh you’! 

. . I hope you had a good day yesterday. How happy 
am I that I chose a follower of the Lamb as a companion for 
life. Blessed be God that I am thus yoked! The determina- 
tion of Joshua is more and more my own, ‘As for me and my 
house, we will serve the Lord!’ . . . . I am well, and bless 
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God for all his mercies! a more entirely luxurious resting-place 
one could hardly have. I hope, however, my Bible and my 
Saviour will be my great luxuries.’ 


‘Make me to love my Bible more, 
And take a fresh delight 

By day to read its wonders o’er, 
And meditate by night!’ ” 


The men of those days took their prayer and preaching in 
large doses. The most dramatic incident in Cutler’s life was 
his shipwreck, in the packet ship “Sheffield”, off the coast 
of Long Island, while returning from England with Mrs. Cut- 
ler, in November, 1843. After a voyage of thirty-seven days, 
when almost home and the pilot had been taken on board, the 
ship struck on Romer Shoal at about one o’clock in the after- 
noon. It was after midnight before a steamer rescued them, 
and they had a narrow escape. “Social prayer” was resorted 
to many times during those hours. And during the night, 
before the passengers removed to the deck from the cabin be- 
cause the ship was settling, the Captain requested Dr. Cutler 
to have prayers. The 46th, the 107th and the 130th Psalms, 
and the 27th Chapter of the Acts, were read; a hymn was 
sung, and prayers were offered. Also, “one of the clergymen 
present selected from the Bible a text, and delivered a short 
but appropriate discourse, mingling the most pointed and per- 
sonal application to his hearers, and especially to all who had 
not as yet publicly decided to be on the Lord’s side”. When 
a few sparks from the stack of the approaching steamer dis- 
pelled the last doubt that a steamer really was approaching, 
they sang the Doxology. Six hours later the Cutlers were at 
home, arriving early Sunday morning. He went into the chan- 
cel at the evening service. As he entered, the choir sang “A 
Hymn of Gratitude”, written for the occasion of his return 
by a teacher in the Sunday School. It was one of four such 
poems, the other three authors being described as “A Former 
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Member of School No. 1”, “A Female Friend of a Teacher”, 
and “A Member of St. Ann’s”.”* 

A history of the parish, written in 1845, describes a Sun- 
day at St. Ann’s. The “children and youth” assemble at nine. 
“At ten, the Pastor enters to inspect the schools, and to smile 
on the dear lambs of the flock.” At half past ten the morn- 
ing service begins: Confession, Prayer, Praise, Chanting, Lit- 
any, Commandments, Psalms, Hymn, Preaching. At two the 
children are questioned on the lesson of the day. At three 
they join the congregation, and re-enter the church for a sec- 
ond service and sermon. “After this the parish library is 
opened for the use of the congregation, and the children as- 
semble at the libraries of their respective schools, select their 
books from a thousand at their disposal, and retire with the 
smiles and often with the caresses of the female teachers.” At 
a quarter past seven there is a third service and “a plain and 
practical discourse, in the chapel, brilliantly illuminated with 
gas”. Sunday was without doubt The Sabbath, and «as kept, 
in 1845. 

But this same history records another incident which tes- 
tifies to the affection which this stern teacher won. It belongs 
to his Quincy days. The Young Ladies of the Female Semi- 
nary left a basket of freshly gathered flowers at his door on a 
May morn, together with some verses beginning 


“Pastor beloved! at early dawn 
We rang’d the hills, the dale, the lawn, 
And cull’d their sweets, with meekest care, 
For thee this chaplet to prepare.” 


He answered them in verse too, addressing the Young 
Ladies as 


“Dear lambs! whom Jesus bids me feed 
And thro life’s rugged path to lead.” 
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But though he ean give verse for verse, he cannot lay aside 
the pastor’s habit of exhortation even to acknowledge a May 
basket. He ends by adjuring them not to pass 


“by step too bold 
The bounds that mark Christ’s peaceful fold 
For there the world her snares has spread, 
For wandering sheep from Shepherd stray’d.” 


And down the side of the verses are references to the Or- 
dination Service, and to chapter and verse of books in both 
the Old and New Testaments. 

Kindly, conscientious, prayerful, singleminded, Cutler 
wielded an enormous influence amongst his people, and under 
him St. Ann’s prospered mightily. His sermons and letters 
seem to come down from another age. But he is not so far 
removed as he seems. If the Gospel that he preached seems 
utterly foreign to our conception of Christian truth, it testifies 
how fast and far the tides of thought have run. 
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THE CENTENNIAL OF THE DIOCESE OF ALABAMA. 
Wm. G. McDowett, Bishop of Alabama. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Ala- 
bama has just entered on its second century of life. One hun- 
dred years is not long in the history of institutions that are 
to serve the spiritual needs of men till the end of time, but 
the first hundred years is always important because it lays the 
foundation for all that is to come. 

The first Episcopal services in Alabama of which we can 
be sure are those of the Rev. Samuel Hart, a missionary from 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1764, following the French 
and Indian War. South Alabama had been surrendered to 
the English and continued in their hands for about twenty 
years. The English garrison and a few traders were the un- 
fruitful soil on which he had to sow his seed. His well meant 
attempts to convert the Indians were not well received, and 
he was finally recalled to Charleston. For just sixty years no 
clergyman of this Church was to minister in Alabama, for it 
was not till 1824 when the state had been under American 
ownership for eleven years, that the Rev. William Wall held 
a service in Florence. However, the first Episcopal Church 
in Alabama had been previously erected in Mobile in 1822; 
the non-Roman inhabitants of Mobile united to organize a 
congregation, agreeing that it would be under the control of 
the Episcopalians who formed the largest group. There was 
an understanding that as time went on and the denominational] 
groups became strong enough, they would withdraw and form 
congregations of their own, with the good will and consent of 
all concerned; so that Christ Church became the “nursing 
mother” not only of the Episcopal Church in South Alabama, 
but of the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist Churches as 
well. They found it difficult to secure an Episcopal minister 
at first; the only Protestant minister in South Alabama was 
an Irish Presbyterian, the Rev. Murdoch Murphy, who for 
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several years acted as the first rector of Christ Church, Mo- 
bile. 

In 1826 the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Episcopal Church, with headquarters in New York, sent 
the Rev. Robert Davis to survey the state of Alabama and 
report on its possibilities. Accordingly he went to Tusca- 
loosa, the new state Capitol, and organized Christ Church there 
in 1828. About the same time the Rev. Henry A. Shaw was 
sent by the Missionary Society to Mobile. Soon after, the Mis- 
sionary Society asked the Rt. Rev. Thomas C. Brownell, Bishop 
of Connecticut, to visit the deep South and get the Church 
organized if possible. Bishop Brownell was about as far away 
as a Bishop could well be, but he was young, zealous, and 
courageous. On the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, Janu- 
ary 25, 1830, Bishop Brownell and his Chaplain met Mr. Shaw, 
of Mobile, and the Rev. Albert A. Muller, of Tuscaloosa, with 
about a dozen laymen at Christ Church, Mobile, and there 
organized the Diocese of Alabama. It was later proposed to 
unite the Churchmen of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
and call a Bishop, but this did not succeed. Bishop Brownell 
continued to care for Alabama for several years, when he 
turned it over to Bishop Otey, of Tennessee. Finally it came 
under the care of Bishop Polk, of Louisiana. 

But the Church could not thrive without a Bishop of its 
own. Settlers from other states had been moving in and bring- 
ing with them the Church of their fathers. Few communities 
were large enough to command the services of a minister. They 
needed a Missionary Bishop who would visit them, widely scat- 
tered as they were, and prepare them for a larger Church life. 
After several attempts to secure a Bishop, Dr. Nicholas Ham- 
ner Cobbs, a Virginian then working in Cincinnati, was elected. 
He was consecrated in Philadelphia at General Convention on 
October 20, 1844, and so the Diocese of Alabama at last had 
a Bishop of its own. 

Never was a Diocese more fortunate in its first Bishop. 
The early part of his life had been spent as a pioneer, and 
he knew what it meant to be deprived of the Church that he 
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loved. Starting life as a schoolmaster, he offered himself for 
ordination as a missionary. His first thirteen years were 
spent in rural missionary work. His splendid gifts as a pas- 
tor and administrator led his Bishop to give him posts of honor 
and importance. His call to be Bishop of Alabama was the 
fourth time he had been seriously sought for such an office. 
Despite this, he was genuinely humble, transparently sincere, 
with a winning sweetness of disposition and a devoutness that 
earned for him the well merited title, “Saint of the Southern 
Church”. 

He brought to Alabama the qualities most needed as an 
evangelist and pioneer. The Diocese was feeble and widely 
scattered. ‘Tuscumbia, Florence, and Huntsville in the north 
and Mobile in the south were the only congregations outside 
of the black belt. Tuscaloosa, Greensboro, Demopolis, Living- 
ston, Yongesboro, Auburn, Tallassee, Pushmataha, and 
country churches like St. John’s-in-the-Prairies, St. Andrew’s, 
Prairieville, and St. David’s, formed his strongest group. 
There were eight clergymen and less than five hundred com- 
municants, white and black, half of whom lived in Mobile. 
The Bishop’s salary was $1,500.00 a year, which was some- 
times paid, and a large part of his time was spent traveling 
by buggy and stage from one feeble group to another. He 
visited every Episcopal family in the state of which he could 
hear. In seventeen years he wore himself out, but how glo- 
riously did he spend himself! The number of congregations 
was increased to seventy-eight, the number of clergy to twenty- 
seven, and communicants to above two thousand, while there 
were hundreds of baptized Episcopalians among the negroes. 
It was the Bishop’s great care to fill the charges with men of 
character and ability. The type of Churchmanship was a mod- 
erate following of the Oxford movement. The preaching was 
fervent and evangelical. The Bishop’s chief achievements out- 
side of his constant Episcopal labors were an endowment for 
the Diocese, the organization of a Diocesan Missionary Society, 
a fund for Disabled Clergy, and Widows and Orphans of De- 
ceased Clergy, and the founding of Hamner Hall, for the edu- 
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cation of girls. He was one of the founders of the University 
of the South, Sewanee, and had large visions for the future 
of the Diocese. A strong Union man, and dreading the ap- 
proach of war, he died in Montgomery January 11, 1861, an 
hour before Alabama seceded from the Union. 

The Diocese of Alabama now became a part of the Church 
in the Confederate States. A Bishop to meet the needs of the 
times was found in Dr. Richard Hooker Wilmer, of Virginia, 
the only Bishop to be consecrated under the Confederate 
Church. A man of learning and unusual gifts as a preacher, 
with very definite convictions and equally definite ways of 
putting those convictions into action, he came to Alabama 
when it needed a strong arm to Jean upon and a great mind 
to guide it. Thus entered into the life of the Diocese the 
greatest personality of its first century. By what strange per- 
versity of fate do great men go down to posterity on the repu- 
tation of some minor gift, for the marvelous sermons of Bishop 
Wilmer are almost forgotten, but the keen thrusts of his bril- 
liant wit are still repeated from father to son. 

To Bishop Wilmer fell the duty of guiding the Church 
through four years of disastrous war which left the Diocese 
bankrupt and bereft of many of its people. It was his duty 
to look after the widow and the orphan, to reconstruct both 
the shattered congregations and institutions and to rekindle 
the courage and zeal of his Diocese. For nearly forty years 
he led them the long, hard way of reconstruction to meet the 
needs of a new South. His outstanding achievements were 
the founding of the Church Home for Orphans, Mobile; the 
Order of Deaconesses of Alabama, to care for the orphans 
and to serve in schools and works of mercy; St. Mark’s School, 
Birmingham, for the education of young Negroes; the foster- 
ing of the Church in the new industrial districts such as Bir- 
mingham and Anniston; the creation of the Board of Missions. 

Under Bishop Wilmer came the transition of the Diocese 
from country to town. With this came a change in method 
and emphasis. Services were enriched. Permanent churches 
of beauty and dignity arose. The clergy maintained the old 
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tradition of character and consecration, but many of them now 
came from Alabama soil. The work of women in the Church 
gained wider recognition. The participation of the laity in 
Church activities became more pronounced, Despite great mi- 
grations to the North and West, the Diocese continued steadily 
to grow. 

Both because of this growth and the increasing weight of 
years, Dr. Henry Melville Jackson, of Virginia, was made 
coadjutor to Bishop Wilmer in 1891. He was possessed of 
brilliant gifts as a preacher and a musician, and for eight years 
he ministered largely to the churches and institutions in the 
upper half of the Diocese. His promising career was untimely 
cut short by a breakdown, and he died a month before his Dio- 
cesan, in 1900. 

The third Bishop of Alabama was Dr. Robert W. Barn- 
well, of Selma, a man of warm human qualities and greatly 
beloved. Although his Episcopate lasted less than two years, 
too short a period to leave a powerful mark upon the Diocese, 
yet he has laid the whole Church under his debt as the one 
who trained and gave to the ministry John Gardner Murray, 
late Presiding Bishop. In a certain sense Bishop Murray was 
fulfilling the ministry of his friend and teacher. 

In 1902 the Diocese of Alabama turned to Texas, where 
Dr. Charles M. Beckwith was acting as Diocesan Missionary, 
and chose him to be its fourth Bishop. He was already well 
known to the Church through his Trinity Course of Church 
Instruction and his teaching missions on the Book of Common 
Prayer. He followed the tradition of his predecessors as a 
strong upholder of the Church’s divine mission. From the 
early days Church loyalty had been largely parochial and 
personal. He strove to create a Diocesan consciousness. He 
was deeply sympathetic with all efforts to build up the rural 
work and to extend the Church’s teaching to new communi- 
ties. He felt that religious education was the Church’s best 
agency in the present age, and he spent untiring energy on 
building up church schools and promoting teaching missions. 
His own best gifts were those of the teacher. His sermons were 
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noted for the power of illustration with which he drove home 
his convictions. The last six years of his Episcopate were 
shared with his coadjutor, William G. McDowell, who suc- 
ceeded him upon his death in 1928. 

At the present time the Diocese of Alabama _ above one 
hundred congregations with more than ten thousand communi- 
cants and fifteen thousand baptized persons. The clergy num- 
ber fifty, with a goodly number of young men preparing for 
the Sacred Ministry. 

The present outlook of the Diocese is most hopeful. Its 
clergy and laity are influential in State and Church far beyond 
their numbers. The Church is honored and trusted by those 
outside her fold as never before. The Diocese has taken a 
strong position of loyalty to the National Church, especially 
in upholding the Church’s Program. In the last few years it 
has given two missionary Bishops and a number of others to 
the missionary work of the Church, thus repaying the Church’s 
missionary care of Alabama one hundred years ago. The 
Church is ministering to the isolated mountaineer, the Negro, 
the Indian, the seafarer, the industrial community, the rural 
field, the city dweller. It is organized for service along the 
departmental lines of the National Council. The consecration 
of its clergy and the stewardship of its laity stand out as 
wholesomely in this day of financial stringency as in the re- 
cent times of so-called prosperity. The Diocese is sound at 
heart, in life and purpose, and faces its next century with con- 
fidence and courage. 
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NOTES ON THE DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN CHURCH. 


(Compiled by the Editor.) 
TENNESSEE. 
1832. Organization of Calvary Church, Memphis. 


“Nashville, September 4 (1832). Extract of a letter from 
an Episcopal clergyman in the Western District. ‘At Mem- 
phis, Calvary Church has been organized under auspicious cir- 
cumstances; and I trust, from the materials of which it is 
composed, that it will exist as long as the mighty river on 
whose banks it now rears its head. At Randolph a congre- 
gation may soon be formed. From $150 to $200 will be given 
here for a third or fourth of a minister’s time, and I think a 
small church may easily be erected. We now only want three 
or four faithful ministers, and a bishop, and the Church must 
succeed.’ ” 

(The Churchman, Vol. II, page 315.) nay gg 


Territory oF MIcHIGAN. 
1832. Organization of St. Peter’s Church, Tecumseh. 


“A respectable meeting of the friends of the Episcopal 
Church, was held in this place agreeably to a previous notice, 
for the purpose of organizing a parish. The Rev. Mr. Free- 
man of Ypsilanti, being on a visit, was called to the chair, 
and P. P. Galatian, appointed secretary. On motion, it was 

“ReEsotveD, That a Society be formed in connection with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America, which was accordingly done, under the style and 
name of St. Peter’s Church, in the town to Tecumseh, county 
of Lenawe and Territory of Michigan, and the following offi- 
cers chosen. Peter P. Galatian and George Spafford, War- 
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dens; S. C. Boughton, J. B. M’Ray, N. Hewit, D. R. Burt, 
S. Blanchard, J. W. Brown, and H. Budlong, Vestrymen. 
“Tecumseh, September 2, 1832.” 
From the Detroit Journal. 


CaLIFoRNIA. 
1854. Consecration of Grace Church, San Francisco. 


San Francisco, Oct. 12, 1854. 
To the Editors of the Church Journal: 

Last Sunday was the interesting occasion of the consecra- 
tion of Grace Church, in this city—the first consecration 
service held in the diocese. Grace Church parish was the 
first organization of the Church in California. Its first house 
of worship, called Grace Church, was erected in December 
1849. In May, 1850, the Rev. Dr. Ver Mehr, then resident 
Missionary, was called to its rectorship. To the faithful labor 
of this servant of Christ, in the face of obstacles seemingly 
insurmountable and nowhere to be encountered except in the 
then peculiar state of society in California, is it mainly owing 
that a commodious house of worship, free from all encum- 
brance, is now unreservedly consecrated to the service of Al- 
mighty God. 

The church was filled to overflowing at an early hour. At 
the appointed time the Bishop,’ attired in full canonicals, and 
attended by the clergy present, was received at the door of 
the church by the wardens and vestrymen. The procession, 
led by the Bishop, and composed of the clergy present, the 
wardens and vestrymen of Grace Church and the invited war- 
dens and vestrymen of Trinity Church moved up the middle 
aisle, the Bishop and clergymen by whom he was attended 
went within the rails, and the vestrymen took seats in front. 
The instrument of donation was read to the congregation by 
the Rev. C. B. Wyatt, Rector of Trinity Church, and then 
presented to the Bishop, sitting in his chair, and by him laid 
upon the Altar. After the Exhortation and following prayers 


1The Rt. Rev. W. Ingraham Kip, Bishop of California. 
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of the Consecration Service, the Sentence of Consecration was 
read by the Rev. Dr. Ver Mehr. The proper psalms were 
chanted by the united choirs of Grace and Trinity Churches. 
Dr. Ver Mehr then proceeded in the regular service of the 
day, Rev. Dr. Clark reading the Lessons, and Rev. C. B. Wyatt 
reading the Litany. The Bishop read the anteCommunion 
service, the proper Collect, Epistle and Gospel, and, after the 
singing of the 100th Psalm, proceeded to the sermon, having 
for his text, “Who serve unto the example and shadow of 
heavenly things.” Heb. viii., 5. ‘The discourse, delivered with 
the Bishop’s characteristic force and eloquence, if we may 
judge from our own feelings, reached the minds and moved 
the hearts of his large auditory, and we believe many went 
their way resolved to give mere earnest heed to the “shadow 
of heavenly things.” 

The choral service of the day, although “without the as- 
sistance of an organ, was performed with an excellence rarely 
to be enjoyed even in the churches of your favored city. 

Our brethren at the East can scarcely appreciate the in- 
terest we feel in an event of so frequent occurrence among 
them as the consecration of a church. 

No one who has not been in California can know how the 
cause of the Church has suffered here, how few even of her 
own children have given a hand to lift her from the dust, and 
how destitute she still is. Therefore it is that those who have 
known the blessings dispensed from her well supplied altars 
at the East feel a deep interest in this event; and for these 
indications of the dawn of a better day for the Church in 
California, gratefully thank the Church’s great Founder and 
Head. We trust that the day of her most despairing weak- 
ness is past, and as heaven has graciously sent us a chief 
pastor of ability and zeal, we look, in faith, to see his labor 
crowned with heavenly fruit. E. 
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1864. Consecration of Trinity Church, Chicago. 


Consecration oF Trinity Cuurcx.—Trinity Church, 
Chicago, was solemnly consecrated to the service of Almighty 
God, on Sunday, 24th ult., by Bishop Whitehouse. Although 
the weather was very unfavorable, a good congregation assem- 
bled to witness the interesting ceremony, the climax of years 
of labor and devotion, and to hear a sermon from the former 
able rector of Trinity, the Rev. N. H. Schenck. The Bishop 
was assisted in the services by eight clergymen, the rector of 
the parish, Rev. G. D. Cummings, D. D., Rev. E. M. Van 
Deusen, D. D., of Pittsburgh Pa,, Rev. N. H. Schenck, of 
Baltimore, Md., Rev. Henry Sapfford, of Oberlin, Ohio, and 
Rev. Messrs. Cheney Freeman, Stout and Smith, of this city. 
At the close of Morning Prayer, the rector made an earnest 
and feeling appeal to the congregation, now that God had so 
blessed them that their beautiful church was free and conse- 
crated, they should go forward still in well doing, and furnish 
that which was still lacking to the completion and unity of 
their organization, viz., a house for the pastor of the flock, a 
rectory. Rev. Mr. Schenck followed with a few remarks in 
the same direction, urging, that as the flock had now a house, 
so also should the shepherd. The collection amounted to over 
nine thousand dollars. 

The sermon by the Rev. N. H. Schenck was a masterly 
effort, both in eloquence and ability. The subject was, “Christ 
as a Preacher’, from the text, St. Matthew iv. 17: “From 
that time Jesus began to preach.” (N. W. Church.) 


Fioripa. 
1864. St. Paul’s, Key West, Florida. 


Report oF THE TREASURER oF St. Pavt’s Cuvrcn, Kry 
West, Frorrma.—From March 30, 1863, to March 28, 1864. 


The receipts from Sunday offerings, for the expenses of the 
parish, are as follows: 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
1863—April $ 222 
May 200 
July 123 
September - - - - - - = 79 
October — 88 
November - - - - - 165 
December - - - - - + * 129 
$1,988 
Received from H. Benner, New York, 100 
“Officers of the De Soto, 60 
Collection for Sunday School Books, | 48 
Making the total receipts, $2,196 

The expenditures have been— 

For Salary of Rector, - - - - - - $1,000 
For Salary of Sexton and Assistant, - - - 71 
Debt for Church Extension, - - - - - 564 
Sunday School Books, - - - 92 
Rev. O. E. Herrick. Addition to Salary, - - 412 
For oil, &c., - - 55 
Total, - - - = = = = $2,196 
The necessary expenses for the will be— 
For Salary of Rector, - - $1,000 
For Salary of Sexton, - - - - =- - 100 
For oil, chimneys, &., - - - - 75 
For new windows for old part of duit a. 200 
For fence around the church lot, hee oe 600 


Grorcre D. Aten, Treasurer. 
Key West, March 28th, 1864. 
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Free seats, Weekly communion. Daily service. The only 
parish in the seceded States in which the prayers for the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States have not been inter- 
rupted.—Gospel Messenger. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GreorGE WASHINGTON AS A CHRISTIAN AND A CHURCHMAN. By the 
Reverend Edward Slater Dunlap, Canon of Washington Cathedral. 
Published by Washington Cathedral in commemoration of the 
200th anniversary of George Washington’s birth. Pp. 18. 
Contains an excellent list of references down to 1898. 


DEAN Srurces, AN APPRECIATION. By Rev. Edward Sullivan, D. D. 
Published by the Committee in charge of arrangements for the 
celebration of the fifth anniversary of the installation of the Dean. 
Pp. 15. An Address delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, 
November 1, 1931. 


THe CHurcH MiiTant. Magazine of the Diocese of Massachusetts. 


THe SourTH-WESTERN EPISCOPALIAN. Organ of the Diocese of South- 
western Virginia. 


THE CHURCH IN Story AND PAGEANT. By Water and the Word. A 
Pageant of Missions by Ethel Bain. The Church Missions Publish- 
ing Company. Hartford, Connecticut. Pp. 58. A Pageant of 
nine Episodes with Prologue and Epilogue illustrating the com- 
ing of the Church from the visit of Thomas Heriot to the found- 
ing of the Alaskan Mission. 


